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CATHOLICITY AND SOME ELEMENTS 
IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE 


William L. Sullivan, C. S. P. 


We are becoming every day more familiar with the thesis that the 
proofs of religion must appeal not merely to man’s intellect, but to 
his entire concrete personality. A school of apologists has risen up 
_ and grown strong in the Catholic Church, who are calling our attention 
to other human needs over and above the need of the pure reason for 
logical verification, We are reminded that men in investigating 
religion do not ascend into some third heaven of speculation, there to 
balance rival theories and arrive at a conclusion without having once 
set foot upon solid ground or opened their eyes upon the customary 
course and environment of their lives; but that in coming to the practi- 
cal judgment that such and such a religion is true, they are influenced 
by a great number of non-speculative elements, such as impulses of 
will, necessities of the moral sense, intimations of conscience, aspira- 
tions of the affections, and many others of a similar scope and tendency. 
Subordinate to reason though these influences are, they are neverthe- 
les of very great importance for both the speculative and practical 
life of man, and often in the casting up of arguments and the weighing 
of probabilities, theirs may be the final voice which determines choice 
and prescribes conduct. Since, then, they have so large a share in the 
complex act of assent to religious doctrine, religion must appeal to 
them, conciliate and satisfy them. In pursuance of this view of the 
wider meaning of apologetics, a new literature is appearing from such 
men as MM. Fonsegrive and Blondel, P. Laberthonniére and Father 
Tyrrell, and along with it is proceeding a revival of older works of like 
method and spirit, as the Grammar of Assent of Cardinal N ewman, 
La Certitude Morale of Ollé-Laprune, and the writings of Maine de 
Biran and P. Gratry. 

With the strictly philosophical problems involved in this system 
this article is not concerned. My purpose in mentioning this new 
school of philosophers is merely to direct attention to the non-specu- 
lative side of personality on which they justly lay so much stress, in 
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order that I may indicate an important element of it which is often 
overlooked. I refer to that element in human character, that stamp 
of mind, that set of sympathies and prepossessions which come from 
one’s country, age and civilization. Surely it is no slight influence 
which these accidental conditions of existence exert upon us. The 
law of environment holds in the moral and social order as in the physical. 
If the body has been modified by its surroundings, why should not 
mind and will be correspondingly affected by theirs? Has democracy, 
for example, produced no effect upon our American character, and 
given no new bent to our personality, no color to our thoughts, no 
direction to our hopes, no point to our antipathies? Will not this 
influence of our country’s spirit and traditions have something to say 
about the religion which the American people will profess? And 
ought not this spirit and these traditions to be taken into reckoning, 
and to a certain extent at least, appealed to, by any religion which 
hopes to prevail in the United States? The right answer to questions 
like these is obvious to everyone. Of course our country’s genius 
and civilization have affected us; no other human influence has sunk 
deeper into our hearts. And undoubtedly a religious system which 
hopes to take permanent hold here must respect them, and show, at 
the very least, that it does not oppose them. Small profit would it 
be to any religious teacher or apologist, if after having listened to 
his arguments a fair-minded man were to say: “I cannot answer 
the intellectual arguments with which you support your religion; but 
nevertheless I cannot sympathize with it because I consider 1t opposed, 
if not radically, at least in its practical working, to the spirit of this 
age and the traditions of my country.” While in that state of mind, 
this man might never be converted to the religion in question, for the 
reason that the graver judgments of life proceed, not from an intellect 
which is silenced, but from an entire personality which is conciliated 
and won. 

There exists, then, in all but exceptional men a mental attitude 
which has been fashioned by contemporary civilization, and it is through 
the medium of this attitude that the ordinary man will view many 
of the higher interests of life, including religion itself. Consequently, 
it is by falling in with this peculiar temper of a people’s mind that 
religion will call forth respect and good-will, and ultimately elicit 
allegiance and assent. ane 

Considerations of this sort should have some meaning for all of 
us, who, in one way or another, are spokesmen for Catholicity in this 
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age and country where our lot is cast. It will not be enough to address 
the pure reason of our contemporaries, by showing them the strong 
intellectual foundation of the faith. Once more let us say it, intellect: 
is not the sole element of human personality which religion must 
satisfy. We must show—and this is the point of this paper—that 
Catholicity besides being reasonable and logical, is also not opposed 
to, but on the contrary helps and safeguards the Just and lawful spirit 
and aspirations of this progressive, independent and _ liberty-loving 
people. 

What is the use of speaking of such a thing? someone may ask. 
Why urge us to do what there is no need of doing, of showing what is 
plainer than the light of day? Do we all not know that the good 
and true spirit of every age and country is in harmony with genuine 
Catholicity and cannot possibly come into collision with it? Yes, I 
answer, we know this. We feel sure that our religion when rightly 
understood, will satisfy every just demand of humanity and will 
conflict with none. But it is eminently worth our while nevertheless 
to give thought to the issue just outlined, for the very good reason 
that it is precisely upon this ground that the most prevalent and per- 
nicious objection to Catholicity is based to-day. We cannot under- 
stand it too well. The chief difficulty to the progress of the Catholic 
religion is not on the score of doctrine, but in the name of civilization. 
The commonest admission we hear from non-Catholics is that the 
Church’s scheme of dogma is marvelously compact and coherent, so 
that if its first premiss is allowed, the ultimate conclusion irresistibly 
follows. But equally common with this. concession is a criticism 
which frustrates all good that might come of it, namely, that Catholic- 
ism, despite its speculative strength and spiritual attractiveness, is 
opposed to the spirit of modern times and free peoples. 

It may seem to us strange that so fatal an importance should 
be attributed to this objection. For is not Catholicity incomparably 
fit to enlarge, enrich and sanctify the entire life and personality of 
man? Has it not all through its history gone before the race to break 
open new paths of progress, and to point out. higher ideals, so that 
men might become, from age to age, not only more holy, but more 
- cultured and more free? Catholicity is the mother of chivalry; she 
has created a mysticism; she has inspired a poetry; she has imprinted 
her fair image upon unequalled canvases and incomparable cathedrals; 
she weaves about the lot of her humblest children a vesture of beauty, 
dignity, purity and mystery; and she opens to loftier spirits her homes 
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of solitude and prayer where her saints have learned the deep secrets 
of the Kingdom of God and left illustrious memories that quicken 
and inspire the world. Rich, indeed, and warm and all-embracing is 
the ancient faith, and she has shed a loveliness upon the earth like 
that which shone upon the pathway of the Son of God. No one that 
has ever known her but has felt within his soul an impression that can 
never die. No one that has ever left her but has despaired of looking 
upon her like again. 

Why, then should Catholicity be said to-day to stand in the way 
of human progress, and to menace those social, educational and patri- 
otic aspirations which are making for a higher and wider life through 
equality, freedom and enlightenment? Does not such a charge arise 
from some terrible misconception? and can it be sustained and pro- 
pagated by any other means than flagrant misrepresentation? Mis- 
conception there has certainly been and misrepresentation manifold. 
But let us pass these over for the present, since our main purpose is 
not to investigate origins that lie far in the past, but to deal with a 
condition that confronts us to-day. Our first plain duty is to look 
this grave obstacle in the face and to give our best thought and en- 
deavor to the removal of it. If we disregard it, or, far worse, if our 
conduct as Catholics gives verisimilitude to it, vain will be our dog- 
matic demonstrations, vain our logic and skill in argument. Until 
we completely win the good and lawful sympathies and aspirations 
which spring from the soil of our age and country,—and there is only 
one way of winning them, that is by act and behavior; talking will 
not avail for the purpose—our missionary enterprises among our fellow- 
Americans will be paralyzed, and their results therefore comparatively 
insignificant. We have then no duty that is more sacred or more 
urgent than to impress upon our contemporaries, those within as 
well as those without the Church, that true Catholicity is opposed to 
no worthy hope or achievement of humanity; that it rejoices to behold 
all men more cultivated and free; that it he no political theories or 
social schemes to set’ over against the rational spirit and institutions 
of any country in the world; and that its sole wish and endeavor is to 
lead all peoples to the perfect truth and grace of Christ. 

The accusation that we are speaking of is not by any means 
modern or new. The Reformation was propagated by it. It was 
dinned into the ears of the German people from the sixteenth century 
on that the great conflict with Rome was a fight for independence, 
self-government and self-respect. One of the mock litanies bawled 
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im the streets of Wittenburg in Luther’s time contained the invocation: 

_ “A tyrannide Italianorum libera nos Germanos Domine!’’ In England 
the change of religion was again largely and even pre-dominantly 

_ effected on the similar pretext of preserving individual rights and 
_ safe-guarding national liberties. And from that time to the present, 
from the Spanish Armada to the Syllabus, the cry has been passed 
along that Rome is opposed to intelligence and liberty and cannot 

_ be reconciled with democracy. If to-day the charge is less bitterly 
and ostentatiously flung against us, it is nevertheless as deep and 
tenacious in the popular mind of England and Germany as it was 
300 years ago. And so far as the United States is concerned, a similar 
feeling toward the Church, however courteously concealed it gen 
-erally is, is here also widespread and profound. 


It may be well to give point to these observations by considering ° 

-one or two features of the national temperament of the United States 
which are often made the basis of this species of objection. We are 
an intensely democratic nation, and it is as a cornerstone of democracy 

_ that there shall be no silenced and suppressed minorities. Owing 
___ to the sovereign place that is held in our national life by public opinion, 
_ mimorities must be heard, their principles considered, their remon- 
sstrances respectfully received. We abhor the idea of a sullen discon- 
tent that is smothered from legitimate expression by the heavy hand 
_ Of authority. We love candor, respectful independence, and the 
_ €anvass of varying views. And short as our history is, it is long 
enough to show that this sort of freedom is no detriment to the sanctity 
-of authority and does not diminish reverential obedience to law. Now 
__ this element of our civilization is turned against us Catholics in the 
_ common charge that public opinion has no place among us, and that 
_ Weare cowed into abject timidity by an all-embracing clerical autocracy. 
‘The objection is not against the hierarchical constitution of the Church 

_ as such; nor is it intended as a reproach to that profound respect for 
authority which is so distinctly Catholic a virtue. But. rather it 
would make out that in open and lawfully discussable questions we 
_ -are habitually frightened about speaking out our mind. lest we utter 
some word that would be unwelcome to this or that cleric; that our 
‘press is shut tight against the least freedom of view; that Catholics 
who do proffer suggestions are likely to be crushed in the act of speaking 
them and suspected forever after; and that as a natural result Catholics 
“Imust repress all initiative, forfeit.all hope of a sound and active public 
pinion, and cultivate a state of mind that is wholly opposed to the 
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spirit of their time and environment. 

We may be permitted to indicate two ways in which tne objectiom 
may be answered; the first is by appeal to past history, the second is: 
by the argument of present practice. So far as history is concerned,. 
there is hardly a more conspicuous feature of the administrative side: 
of Catholicity than its constant care to elicit public opinion and its: 
earnest endeavor to give it consideration and respect. In the early 
Church, to which many look back rather than to the medieval, as the: 
golden age of Catholicity, the people were consulted and their racial, 
and national prepossessions deferred to in a manner which could 
proceed only from the highest conceptions of the dignity of demo- 
eracy. The ordinary faithful had even a voice in the election of bishops, 
Listen to Leo the Great prescribing the manner of choosing bishops: 
“Teneatur subscriptio clericorum, honoratorum testimonium, ordinis: 
consensus et plebis. Quit prefuturus est omnibus, ab omnibus eligatur.”’ 
(Ep. 6 (10) ad. Ep. Vien. Prov.) When was the fundamental principle: 
of democracy ever better expressed than in these last words: ‘A 
man who is to govern all, ought to be chosen by all.’ Yet all students: 
of Church history know how thorough-going a Pope was Leo, and 
how energetically he vindicated the rights of the See of Peter. Again, 
the needs and wishes of the people were amply attended to by the 
frequent holding of provincial synods. This same Leo was strict in 
requiring of metropolitans that they hold two councils a year, a meas- 
ure which obviously made inveterate abuses impossible and responded 
to necessities as soon as they arose. And finally the love of independ- 
ence and the dislike of unnecessary outside interference, which are: 
natural to all free men, were very candidly uttered in the early church 
by the people of various nations, and very deferentially respected 
by the Supreme Pastor at Rome. Of this the African councils are a. 
classic illustration. In various ways that springtime of Catholicity 
saw great Popes and General Councils humanely thoughtful of the 
common people’s rights and wishes, wisely regarding the great body 
of the Lord’s believers as, in the words of the first Pope, a “gens 
electa,”’ who, having received from Christ the royal gift of faith,, 
merited from His representatives paternal confidence and fraternal 
love. I think that our historical scholars could do no greater service: 
than by giving us books which would describe those early days and 
the men who lived in them; men who were so of devoted a faith and so 
sturdy an individuality, iene apology for their apostolic intrepidity 
is expressed in the sublime words of one of them: “Utor Catholicae 
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fidei libertate.” (S. Leo I, Hp. 44, (156), ad Leon. August.) 

In the course of history, public opinion continued to be cultivated 
in the Church, but its ordinary organ changed from plebs to princeps. 
The holding of frequent synods unfortunately fell into disuse; the 
popular element behind ecclesiastical legislation faded away; and with 
the incoming of the theocratic idea which underlies the mediaéval union 
of Church and State, kings instead of the populace became the spokes- 
men of the laity. Some will think that this change was deplorable; 
many maintain that it was necessary; but in any case the principle 
endures that the Church listens to those whom she governs and gives 
heed to their just grievances and legitimate requests. How far she 
yielded to public opinion as thus voiced from the lips of kings was 
startlingly brought home to us when in the late conclave the Hmperor 
of Austria vetoed the nomination of Cardinal Rampolla to the Papacy. 
However out of date such an act seems, it was not a tyrannical usurpa- 
tion at all, but in accordance with a recognized privilege long ago 
conceded by the Church to the more powerful Catholic sovereigns 
of Europe. 

The charge therefore that public opinion has no standing in the 
Catholic system is completely refuted by the history of the Church. 
It may indeed happen that during a period of transition from one 
mode of expressing public opinion to another, there appears to be 
some loss and retrogression from a democratic standpoint. Possibly 
‘we are in such a period now when civilized mankind want not even a 
royal spokesman to represent them, but prefer to declare their own 
wishes in their own words. But such transitions the Church has 
always happily made; and if she is confronting a new one at this mo- 
ment, we have every assurance that she will pass through it to her 
greater advantage and prestige. She will undoubtedly listen again 
in this age as she listened of old time, under the first Leo and the first 
Gregory, to the will of the people speaking for themselves; and once 
more she will show herself amenable to their just petitions and legiti- 
mate complaints. 

But our answer to this objection will not be final, and our con- 
ciliation of the mental attitude from which it arises will make little 
progress, if we confine ourselves to arguments drawn from ages far 
distant from, and states of civilization radically opposed to our own. 
We shall also have to show by our practical action that we Catholics 
possess all the advantages of a wholesome public opinion; that we 
hold in good repute the organs and men that give it utterance; that 
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along with our traditional deference to established powers, we cultivate- 
true initiative and vigorous individuality; that we allow even our- 
minorities the right to speak; and that we maintain our splendid 
external uniformity without any element of legitimate discontent. 
which has been thrust back into sullen silence by the hand of heedless~ 
authority. It is not likely that we shall misuse such independence. 
The use of liberty best teaches how to exercise it; and at all events. 
it would be to our advantage to suffer from an occasional excess of 
freedom rather than by the opposite defect to alienate ourselves from 
our age, and nourish unrest and revolt within our household. It 
seems proper therefore to say that in questions wherein we are not. 
from the nature of the case definitely forbidden to speak, we should 
expect and welcome divergent views, and allow them fair expression 
in a free and fearless press. This, not to speak of other advantages, 
will be the best and healthiest means for preventing precipitous action, . 
and for frustrating the undue pretensions of any party or cabal. 

Besides this matter of cultivating and giving fair field to public: 
opinion, there are other elements in the national life around us which 
are fitted into the same general accusation that the Church is ill at. 
ease in the presence of modern civilization. We have space only 
for the bare mention of one of these elements. Our country, like: 
every other nation of free men, is deeply impressed with what we. 
may call a sense of national individuality. That is to say, we Ameri- 
cans fully realize that our form of government and general tempera-- 
ment as a people differ widely from those of past centuries, and indeed 
find but few resemblances among the polities and peoples of to-day.. 
Knowingly and willingly we have cut away from those older forms,. 
believing that the spirit and constitution of this Republic are the- 
best expression of popular government yet put forth by man, and 
convinced, with that sense of destiny which is so vital a factor in the: 
American mind, that just as we are, and because of what we are, we- 
are called to do a vast and holy work for the uplifting and progress of” 
mankind. Needless to say we Catholics enter heartily, joy-- 
ously, and unconditionally into this pride of country and into these- 
hopes for her future. How potent the proof of our sympathy is, the: 
pages of our history will tell to whosoever reads them. 

Little less than monstrous we must designate it that there should. 
be any slightest suspicion of our whole-hearted American _ spirit. 
But since this paper is trying to face facts, let us face this fact also,. 
that an impression is fixed in many minds around us that Catholics: 
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‘look to other ages, other lands and other civilizations for a practically 
‘desirable government from which ours in some way or another is con- 
‘sidered to fall short. And—so this objection might be put, and in 
fact often is put—some representatives of the Catholic press bear 
-out this impression, by frequently seizing upon unfortunate but acci- 
dental features of our national life, such as divorces, lynchings, and 
murders, and with these things as a pretence, sneer at our civilization 
-as a whole and decry the patriotic pride and expectation which lie 
close to the nation’s heart. This is to create an insidious un-Ameri- 
-canism and to hinder the progress of that loyal good-will and righteous 
public sentiment which will ultimately destroy those blemishes or 
greatly diminish them. 

Naturally we are indignant at such an imputation; but better 
than expressing indignation will be demonstrating by our practical 
‘action that the charge is unfounded and false. That action will consist 
first in taking every proper occasion to give utterance to our patriot- 
ism. We should not fear to speak such sentiments as Bishop Spalding 
voiced a few years ago in Rome before an audience which included many 
~ who misunderstood our country, and, some, no doubt, who had no good- 
will toward her. American Catholics, said the Bishop, hold sacred 
‘the government and constitution under which they live, and have not 
‘the semblance of a wish to see any change in either. It is true there 
‘is no need of, and no sense in talking patriotism without end or pur- 
‘pose. But for all that, it is a subject that we ought to speak of a 
‘great deal. There is a sanctity in patriotism; and exhortations to 
jove of country come with peculiar fitness from lips that are con- 
‘secrated to preaching the love of God. Then, with an earnest spirit 
‘of co-operation in all purposes for the common good; with cordial 
help for all public beneficences; with unpurchasable courage in de- 
nouncing corruption in city, State or nation; and with steadfast re- 
‘sistance to any tendency which would set us apart and aloof from 
‘the general life of our country, we shall not be long in overcoming 
‘an unjust suspicion and refuting an ill-founded charge. I do not say 
‘that we have been remiss in these respects, but simply that we shall 
‘do well to recognize the need of the specific private and public action 
_just outlined, in order to destroy a prejudice which is doing harm 
‘to the general cause of religion and truth. 

The points aimed at in this paper may thus be summarized in 
‘conclusion: (1) There exists in the minds of the people around 
tus .certain legitimate prepossessions which result from the spirit of 
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our age and the type of our civilization; (2) if our religion is to prosper” 
in this country it must show that between its teachings and general 
spirit on the one side and those prepossessions on the other, there is: 
and can be no conflict; (3) however, at the present time, there is a. 
widespread impression that there is such a conflict; (4) therefore, it. 
is our duty as Catholics to show by voice and pen, and, above all, by 
act and conduct, that we are one with our country, flesh of its flesh, 
and spirit of its spirit; and that we should abhor any tendency, did 
such at any time appear, which should wear an alien look, or should 
aim at congregating us into a separate colony aloof and alone. 

To establish and extend the Kingdom of God is the sole reason | 
of the Church’s existence. To that great end all spiritual energies: 
should be directed, and. for it no sacrifice should be refused. The 
saddest pages of history are those which tell how often this heavenly 
purpose has been frustrated by misconceptions of the spirit of an age 
and the temper of a people. <A similar misfortune must not happen. 
here! 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 


THE “DOGMATIC” READING 
OF HISTORY 


George Tyrrell, S. J. 


The Christian tradition incorporates a certain reading of history 
with which modern historical criticism finds itself frequently in con- 
flict. To mitigate this conflict some apologists insist plausibly on 
the comparative indifference of religion to history as such; they point 
‘out, for example, that as far as the religious significance is concerned 
it matters nothing whether Christ’s ascent into Heaven be taken as 
a fact or as a prophetic vision. The same may be said of his descent 
into Hell, of his session at the Father’s right hand, of His re-descent 
to judgment; and if we ask: “Why not, therefore, of His resurrection, 
of His miraculous birth?” their principle provides no answer. — 

By this*method of defense the sceptic is pardonably reminded 
of that allegorizing of popular beliefs or myths which marked the 
passing of the Homeric faith, or he thinks of the Philonian volatilizing 
‘of the Old Testament folk-lore. He will agree with the orthodox: 
‘opponents of the same system that Christianity so interpreted may 
still have great practical worth as a philosophy in symbol, as a guide 
‘to life, as an expression of religious, ethical and esthetic ideals, but 
that it is no longer “historical Christianity.” 

The orthodox, following the lines of Augustine, and especially 
of his exegesis of the fourth Gospel, admit (perhaps too readily) that 
it is the spirit, the religious and moral value, of the Gospel history 
which quickens, that the flesh, the letter, the history-value, profits 
nothing; but that nevertheless the flesh is the organ and vehicle and 
pledge of the spirit; that whatever “might have been”’ in the abstract, 
yet in the concrete God has chosen to speak to us by the symbolism 
of deeds and facts rather than by that of visions and parables. Whence 
the inevitable conclusion that certain matters of fact and history as 
such belong directly to the very substance of the Christian revelation 
and are to be believed with divine faith, and if need be in the teeth 
of criticism, part of whose territory is thus brought under the double, 
and possibly conflicting, jurisdiction of faith and science. In the 
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event of conflict, faith claims precedence; and this claim is vindicated 
either on ‘“intellectualist’”’ lines, by proving that the testimony of 
an omniscient and absolutely veracious witness vouches for the facts: 
in question, or on moral lines, by showing that they are inextricably 
bound up with the sovereign interests of our moral and spiritual life,. 
as part and parcel of the religion by which we live. 

Between the new apologists who would save Christianity from 
the conflict with criticism at the risk of raising it up into the clouds,. 
and those who would treat sacred traditions somewhat profanely 
as instruments of detailed historical criticism; or, in other words,. 
between those who deny and those who affirm that we can settle- 
historical particulars through divine faith independently of natural 
methods, there is, I venture to suggest, a plausible via media pens 
ought to be reckoned with. 

Although we may have no right to look for a. precise, point: 
for point agreement between (what I may call) the “dogmatic’” 
reading or construction of history, and the scientific reading of the 
same; although we may not at once use separate points of sacred 
tradition as so many historical arguments; yet the truth of Christianity 
requires that in its entirety the ‘“dogmatic”’ reading of history should 
be true to the scientific, in much the same way that the artistic ideali-- 
zation of an episode, its dramatic or poetic treatment should be sub-- 
stantially true to fact. 

In brief elucidation of this position let me say that by the “sci-- 
entific reading of history” I mean that determination of the bare 
order and connection of events in time and place which is prior to all. 
discussion of their inward meaning and connection, and which for 
the historian! is an end in itself, an independent interest, prosecuted 
according to the rules of evidence. In “the dogmatic reading of 
history’’ the arrangement of events is not sought for its own sake, nor 
according to the principles of scientific history. 

That matters of fact are often ascertained otherwise than according” 
to such principles cannot well be denied. Without recourse to the 


' T am conscious here of using the word “ historian’? somewhat improperly for~ 
one whose science is really subordinate to history, for one who collects the mater-. 
ials out of which historical constructions are to be built by which they must be~ 
criticized and checked. | His search requires, no doubt, a philosophy of evidence and 
therefore of human nature and is not independent of presuppositions. Nor is the» 
positivist ideal of ‘‘ objectivity” coherent. Bnt the aim of the historical critic is not; 
construction, but the criticism of constructions whether prospective or finished. He= 
tells the historian proper what materials are sound, what suspicious or worthless. 
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rare and perhaps abnormal phenomena of clairvoyance; or building 
too much on the apparent divinations of animal instinct, we can point 
to a faculty of perfectly natural divination in man, a sagacity equivalent 
to intuition which enables him, as it were a priory and independently 
of all historico-critical investigation, to determine, with varying 
measure of inerrancy, matters of fact beyond the range of his direct 
experience. Nor does it affect my contention to admit that this 
“feeling” of the truth may be at root an unconscious complex in- 
ference from an infinity of unformulated premisses. It is enough 
that it evades all possibility of critical analysis and justification. 

Assuming that the Divine Will is the root and the immanent 
cause of the whole universe and of the process of human history, a 
process by which the Ideal, ‘that which ought to be,” is endeavoring 
gradually to realize itself, it follows that a perfectly sympathetic 
understanding of “that which ought to be’ applied to an adequate 
information as to existing facts and conditions would serve as a prin- 
ciple of historical divination as to the past and the future; and that 
the said divination becomes fallible just in the measure that sympathy 
with the Divine Will (the Ought-Judgment) or information as to 
existing conditions (the Fact-Judgment) is defective. Every Ought- 
Judgment is of course relative to certain hypothetical facts and con- 
ditions, whose existence and reality is the object of the Fact-Judg- 
ment. 

From the strictly historico-critical standpoint the inference from 
the Ideal to the Actual; from what ought to have happened, to what did 
happen; is as irrelevant as any other sort of divination or prophecy. 
Yet perhaps no other form of divination has had more to do with the 
reconstruction of the past in pre-critical times. In the realm of 
hagiography its license has been almost unfettered; and there ac- 
cordingly its methods are best studied. Thus we have a priori bi- 
ographies of the Virgin, of St. Joseph, or St. Anne, etc., written in all 
good faith, with no conscious mendacity—though doubtless with no 
adequate sense of the requirements of truth. Starting with certain 
fixed dogmatic assumptions and with certain unquestioned devout 
sentiments, the writer arranges and supplements the loose conflicting 
traditions he finds to hand in accordance with what his religion and 
his conscience tell him ought to have happened. 

The actual worthlessness of such legends does not affect the con- 
tention that, were the Ought-Judgments and the Fact-Judgments 
correct, the inferences from them would be valid and that it is; only 
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because such correctness is never attainable that a priori, or prophetic, 
history can never yield certainty in matters of detail, but must always 
be subject to historical criticism. The cogency of the “potuit; decuit; 
ergo fecit’’ argument is undeniable—if only the premises be verified. 

When we turn to that religious reading of history that is incor- 
porated in the Christian Tradition, it must be observed in the first 
place that the errors and deficiencies of the prophetic spirit in the 
individual, are in a great measure eliminated in a divination determined 
by, and proceeding from, the collective spirit of the entire religious 
community; and that this latter possesses all the authority of collective 
over individual experience. Nor is it only the Ought- -Judgment but 
also the Fact-Judgment that is thus raised in value. Let us call 
this more or less authoritative divination the “dogmatic” reading 
of history, to distinguish it from that of the private individual. With 
a very important difference its relation to the critical reading of history 
is analogous to that of an artistic or dramatic rendering of some veri- 
fiable episode. We should not go to Shakespeare to determine some 
disputed point of history relating to the reign of John or of Richard 
III or of Henry VIII. Yet we recognize these plays as avowed 
idealizations, in the dramatic interest, of presupposed matters of 
fact; and this, with no certain internal principles of distinction between 
the facts and the idealization by which they are transfused. These 
facts are told us not strictly as they did happen, but rather as they 
ought to have happened had the dramatist been guiding history solely 
in the interest of drama. We recognize that interest as a principle 
of bias, of historical falsification, in the cause of greater dramatic 
truth. We know that correspondence with the bare order and external 
connection of events in time and place is quite a secondary, subordinate 
end; that the dramatic and the historic interests are different and - 
at times hostile; that it is for the historian alone, by means of extrinsic 
criteria, to draw the line between the matter idealized and the ideali- 
zation. The result therefore is a substantial, or in globo, correspond- 
dence which renders all inference from dramatic to historical particulars 
formally invalid but allows us to speak rightly of these plays as his- 
torical. 

But whereas the poet, painter, or dramatist knows very well 
that history is not guided primarily in the artistic interest, and that 
he has no right whatever to attach any historical value to the ideali- 
zation postulated by his art, or to argue from the esthetic “ought” to 
the historical fact, the man of religious faith and hope rightly believes. 
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that the process of events is shaped ultimately in the interests of 
morality and religion, and that “what ought to be’’ so far as it is judged 
rightly, is identical with what is, has been, or will be. His uncertainty 
is as to the purity of his ideals and his acquaintance with the existing 
facts; not as to the general principle. If his interpretation is wrong 
he feels that it is saved in, and transcended by, the truth, as far as 
its religious value is concerned; an assurance which the dramatist 
in analogous circumstances has no business to feel. Hence his com- 
parative recklessness, his sense of being under rather than over the 
religious truth of the matter; his too easy indifference to the rights of 
history. The motive of the “dogmatic” idealization of history is, of 
course, religious and not artistic; it is the effect of Hope; of the Wish 
to Believe; of a too impatient desire to see God’s Will already done 
on earth as it is in heaven; to trace His presence and operation every- 
where; to give a premature completeness to those designs which are 
spread out over the immensities of time and place far beyond the 
compass of our narrow experience. 

If in the imperative interests of truth and therefore eventually 
of religion itself, this dogmatic reading of history needs to be continually 
opposed and corrected by historical criticism, yet on the other hand 
the mere sequence and external connection of events is barren of all 
fruit for human life without such a key to their inward truth and 
meaning as it is the office of religion to furnish; so that the dogmatic 
and the critical readings of history are needed to check and complete 
one another, each in its own order of truth. 

For if superfluous and largely ineffectual as a guide to the external 
connection of events, the dogmatic reading of h story reaches a deeper 
order of truth, not merely in spite of, but because of, and through, its 
partial infidelity to bare fact, just as drama so often does. By his 
infidelities to fact the poet or dramatist gets at the secret heart of life, 
at the immanent spirit or will which seeks to objectify itself in the 
histories of men and peoples; and yet never finds adequate utterance 
therein. . To seize the idea imperfectly uttered in facts and to give 
it more adequate utterance is the work of the artist. To be true to 
the idea he must be untrue to the facts. For the knowledge of “man,”’ 
as distinct from knowledge “about men,” Schopenhauer very rightly 
commends us to poetry rather than to history; to the dramatic rather 
than to the critical historian. | 

le ee ee eG Be ee 


' Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. Drittes Buch § 51 
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Owing to the narrowness of even our widest critical outlook 
and to the partial character of even the fullest evidence attainable, 
the true inward meaning and import of history may at any given 
moment be not only obscured from us, but perverted altogether, very 
much as may the sense of a sentence prior to its completion; or as the 
beauty of a sculptured figure arrested at some erotesque stage of its 
fashioning. In such case when the bias of Faith and Hope falsifies 
facts in order to make them a truer vehicle and expression of their 
inward meaning, it proceeds by a method directly inverse to that of 
the critic; and yet not without a justification analogous to that of 
artistic bias. Apologetic zeal, of the old-fashioned discursive sort, 
delighted in childishly one-sided arrangements of evidence from Nature 
in proof of the Goodness and Wisdom of God. However false to 
external facts, this idealization was truer to the deeper realities than 
perhaps a more critical presentment of the available evidence would 
have been. “Good” people have always delighted in moral rather 
than in veracious readings of history; in moral tales of virtue steadily 
rewarded ‘and vice ever put to confusion. They have striven at all 
times to interpret history in all its details as evidence of a moral gov- 
ernment, and have tried to anticipate the Day of Judgment to construct 
_ systems of Divine Justice out of the chaos of difficulties and perplexi- 
ties offered by the spectacle of human life. 

As fact-truth all such results may be ludicrously inadequate; as 
ought-truth or ideal-truth they may be, and mostly have been, far 
truer than an exact statement of available fact-truth could have 
been. 

And so of what I called the “dogmatic” reading of history in- 
corporated in the Christian Tradition—the idealization of facts effected 
by specifically Christian faith and hope in the collective mind of the | 
communion of the faithful. As fact-truth, it is necessarily defective 
in detail in the interests of ought-truth, and it is for criticism gradu- 
ally to determine the limits between the idealzed matter and its 
idealization. There have been and there may yet be many capitula- 
tions to criticism on the part of theology; and yet the theologian will 
be justified in holding to the substantial fact-truth of the dogmatic 
reading of history. Between such beliefs as that in the existence 
and crucifixion of Christ on the one hand, and that in his session at 
the Father’s right hand on the other, there are some whose exact 
degree of fact-truth may be matter of long and bitter dispute; but 
we can rest assured that their religious truth is proof against all as- 
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saults and that they are organically one with a creed whose incorporat- 
ed reading of history is substantially true to the facts of time as well 
as to eternal realities. Is there not after all some danger in the abstract 
or methodic articulation of the creed; in treating each several, or 
rather severed, member of the organism as an independent object of 
- faith, instead of finding that object in the whole presentment of God 
and man and Christ and their relations as set forth mystically, and 
therefore with some avowed degree of inexactness in the entire com- 
plexus of beliefs? And if it seetns that we must determine certain 
fact-truths to be necessary elements of the historical core or substance 
of the Creed, let us distinguish carefully between “the substance of 
‘Christianity’? and ‘‘the substance of some particular theologian’s 
‘statement of Christianity’’—for the two are by no means coincident. 
A particular theological construction may be ruined by a negation 
‘which leaves God on his throne unmoved; nor did the stars fall with 
the Ptolemaic system. In conclusion, the view here put forward, if 
not quite a truism, cannot claim to be new in substance or otherwise 
than in mode and emphasis; for we are already implicitly committed 
to the principles on which it rests. In dealing with the fact-value 
of the Messianic predictions, in pointing out their subsequent historical 
verification we have always been content with a substantial, or im 
.globo correspondence between the prophecy and its fulfilment; we 
have allowed for the idealization of the prophetic spirit; we have 
admitted the right of historical criticism to determine the precise 
fact-value of those utterances; we have never dared to assert a point 
for point agreement between the enigmatic vision and the subsequent 
events. When we consider that the authority of the Creed is, on 
our own confession, that of a revelation, of a prophetic reading of 
history, shaped by a Christian sense of “what ought to be,” and is 
~ not that of historico-critical principles, it is plainly indifferent whether 
the prophetic history relates to the past or to the future as far as its 
fact-value and interpretation are concerned. 

Still it will always be for the Church herself to determine what 1s 
‘or is not of the substance of her ‘‘dogmatic”’ reading of history. Belief 
in herself as an historical religion implies her assurance that there 
are parts of her traditional history against which criticism will, as a 
fact, never prevail. Yet this assurance is grounded in faith, not in 
historical criticism. Were she, for the time, worsted by the latter on 
‘its own ground and with its own weapons, yet she would not yield 
without suicide, but must wait for criticism to correct itself. A com- 
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plete indifference to and independence of all abstractly conceivable 
results of criticism is impossible on the part of a religion that claims: 
to be historical. 


G. TYRRELL. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ISAIAS, XL-LXVI. 


II. Arguments Against the Isaianic Authorship. 


Francis E. Gigot, D. D. 


The second part of the book of Isaias (chaps. xl-Ixvi) begins 
-without any indication whereby its authorship would be ascribed to 
another than that prophet of the eighth century B. C. And yet, it 
differs confessedly both from the prophetical part of the “ First Isaias,” 
-and from the historical appendix (xxxvi-xxxix), which for some time 
marked the close of the then existing book of Isaias. The aim and 
general theme of the Deutero-Isaias' are stated in the two opening 
“verses : 


xl, 1. Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, 

Says your God. 
2. Speak ye to the ears of Jerusalem, 

And cry unto her: 
That her time of affliction is come to an end, 
That her guilt is forgiven, 
That she has received from Yahweh’s hand 
Double for her sins.? 


The purpose of Isai. xl-Ixvi is consolatory, and the message it 
-conveys is that of a speedy deliverance from severe, but too well- 
deserved punishment.’ No such a thing can, of course, be pointed 
-out with regard to Isai. 1-xxxix. 

Besides this general difference in purpose, many other variations 
‘in respect to contents, structure, style, etc., could be easily mentioned 
‘between the two main parts of the book of Isaias. Scholars of the 
day are well aware of them, but fail to view them in the same way. 
According to the defenders of the traditional position concerning 
-authorship, all such differences are of little account, and should not 
prevent us from thinking that chaps. x1-lxvi are the work of the prophet 


ene es Oe EE ee 
1The expression “‘the Deutero-Isaias” should not be understood as implying that 
-the author of chaps. xl-Ixvi was also called Isaias; it simply indicates that they are 
usually regarded as an independent second part of the book of Isaias. 
The poetical divisions and textual emendations we will adopt in this paper, are 
rmostly those advocated by A. Condamin, S. J., le Livre d’ Isate. (Paris, 1905). 
3Cfr. Card. Meignan, les Prophéetes d’ Israel, p. 245 sq. 
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Isaias, who flourished under Achaz (735-727 B. C.), Ezechias (727- 
698 B. C.), and perhaps also under Manasses (698-644 B. C.) Advo- 
cates of the modern view, on the contrary, tell us that these are material 
differences, and that a due appreciation of them must lead one to 
reject the Isaianic authorship of chaps. xl-lxvi. Both opinions are 
beset with numerous and great difficulties, and on that aecount, the 
readers of THe New York Review cannot expect us to define which 
is the true position. But they can none the less desire that, after 
having given and examined the principal grounds in favor of the 
traditional side, we should now deal in the same manner with the rea- 
sons set forth by supporters of the modern view. This we shall endeavor 
to do in the present paper with the care and fairness which such an 
important subject naturally demands. ; 

In the eyes of those who reject the Isaianic authorship of chaps.. 
xl-Ixvi the strongest argument for their position is drawn from the 
historical background of these chapters understood in their obvious: : 
sense. With the exception of a few sections, which may be considered 
as pre-exilic in date on account of their tenor,’ the historical position of 
the Deutero-Isaias is, as we are told, ‘‘plainly and throughout exilian.’’” 
The Babylonian captivity is not predicted in chaps. xl-lxvi, but as- 
sumed as having already taken place. Those whom the prophet: 
addresses in person (cfr. xl, 21, 26, 28; xliii, 10; xlviii, 8; 1, 10 sq.; 
li, 6, 7, 12 sq.; Iviul, 3, sqq.) are not the men of Jerusalem, contem- 
poraries of Ezechias, or even of Manasses; they are the exiles in Baby- 
lonia, to whom he says: 


xlvin, 20. Go ye out from Babylon, 
Flee ye from the Chaldeans; 
With a ringing cry 
Announce ye, publish ye this, 
Cause it to go forth to the end of the earth; 
Say ye: Yahweh redeems 
His servant Jacob.3 

hi, 11. Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from Babylon,‘ 

Touch no unclean thing. 


‘We have already spoken of those sections, in connection with the standpoint of 
the writer as appealed to by the defenders of the Isaianic authorship. See the New 
York Review, Aug.-Sept., 1905. Instead of pre-exilic, the sections in question might 
be post-exilic (cfr. G. A. Smith, art. Isaiah, in Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, vol. ll, 
p. 494). 

*Orelli, the Prophecies of Isaiah, p. 211. (Engl. Transl.) 

*In reference to this passage, Father Condamin pertinently remarks: ‘The 
prophet addresses to the exiles this pressing exhortation’’ (Le livre d’ Isaie, p. 317). 

‘Instead of ‘‘go ye out from Babylon,’ the present text has ‘‘go ye out from 
thence” (OWI). But the parallel expression in the same verse ‘‘go ye out of the 
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. Go ye out of the midst of her, 
Fr Cleanse yourselves, ye who carry the vessels of Yahweh! 
12. But ye shall not go out in haste, 
Neither shall ye go out in flight, 
For Yahweh will go before you, 
And Yahweh is your rearward. 


The purpose of the prophet is to comfort those whom he addresses: 
by the assurance that the time of punishment is coming to an end 
(xl, 2; xlvi, 13; etc.) Jerusalem and its temple lie still in ruins but. 
will soon be rebuilt: 


xliv, 26. [I am Yahweh] who confirm the word of my servants, 
And accomplish the counsel of my messengers, 
Who say of Jerusalem: She shall be inhabited. 
28. Who say of Cyrus: He is my shepherd, 
And shall perform all my pleasure; 
Who say of Jerusalem: She shall be built, 
And of the temple: Thy foundation shall be laid. 
li, 3. For Yahweh comforts Sion, 

He comforts all her waste places. 
He will make her wilderness like Eden, 
And her desert like the garden of Yahweh; 
Joy and gladness shall be found therein, 
Thanksgiving and the sound of melody. 

lii, 9. Break forth into joy, sing together, 
Ye waste places of Jerusalem; 
For Yahweh comforts His people, 
He redeems Jerusalem.! 


Judea is described as ravaged and depopulated. 


xliv, 26c. [Iam Yahweh] who say of Jerusalem: She shall be inhabited,. 
And of the cities of Juda: They shall be built, 
And I will raise up the waste places thereof. 
Ixii, 4. Thou shalt no more be called ‘‘ Forsaken,” 
And thy land shall no more be called ‘‘ Desolate.”’ 
But thou shall be called ‘‘ Well-pleasing,”’ 
And thy land ‘‘ Married.” 


The nation is still in captivity: 
lii, 2. Shake thyself from the dust, arise, 
Captive people of Jerusalem! 
Unloose the bonds of thy neck, 


O captive daughter of Sion! 
ees a ee 


midst of her,’”’ seems to imply that primitively, instead of ‘‘go ye out from thence,” the 
Hebrew had ‘‘go ye out from Babylon,” as it still reads in xlviii, 20a. In Hebrew,. 
Babel, the proper name for Babylon, is feminine. Fr. Condamin prefers, however, to» 
preserve the reading (0¥), and thinks that the writer makes a voice from 
Jerusalem address the words to the exiles in Babylon (Le livre d’ Isaie, p. 316). In. 
either case, the writer’s standpoint is that of the Babylonian exile. 

ICfr. also Isai. lviii, 12; lx, 10; Ixiii, 18; Ixiv, 9-11. 
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3. For thus says Yahweh: 
Ye were sold for nothing, 
And not with silver ye shall be redeemed 

5. And now what have I to do here? says Yahweh; 
For my people has been taken away for nothing. 


Numerous are the allusions to the sufferings which the Jews have 
experienced, or are experiencing, at the hands of the Chaldeans (1xii, 
25; xlvii, 6; lu, 5cd). The time of the Assyrians lies far behind (lii, 
4 sqq.), and the desolation of Jerusalem is of long standing: 


Ixi, 4. And they shall build the old waste places, 
They shall raise up the ruins of old, 
And shall repair the ruined cities, 
The desolations of past generations;? 


but the prospect of the return is imminent: 
xl, 2. Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, 
And cry unto her: 
That her time of affliction is come to an end. 
That her guilt is forgiven, 
That she has received from Yahweh’s hand 
Double for her sins. 
xlvi, 13. I bring near my righteousness; it is not far off; 
And my salvation will not tarry: 
I will give salvation in Sion, 
And my glory in Israel.’ 

The Persian conqueror who is to deliver Israel is a well-known 
hero of the day, whom one needs not mention by name to be under- 
‘stood when alluding to him (xh, 2sqq.; 25); only afterwards is his 
name given, as it were, casually: 

xliv, 28. [I am Yahweh] who say of Cyrus: He is my shepherd; 

He will perform all my pleasure; ° | 
‘and this prince is spoken of as already in movement, and as blessed 
‘with success by Yahweh: | 

xi, 2, Who has stirred him up from the east? 

Who surrenders nations before him, 

And makes him trample upon Kings? 

3. He pursues them, and passes on safely, 

By a way untrodden as yet by his feet.‘ 

It should also be noticed that “as part of an argument for the 
“unique divinity of the God of Israel, Cyrus, alive and irresistible, and 
‘already accredited with success, is pointed out as the unmistakable 


*Cfr. also Isai. Ixvili, 20; lii, 11, 12, we have already quoted. 
*Cfr. Isai. lviii, 12, a passage closely parallel with Lxi, 4. 
3Cfr. also Isai. xlviii, 20; lvi, 1; etc. 

4Cfr. also Isai. xlv, 1. 
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proof that former prophecies of a deliverance for Israel are already 
coming to pass. Cyrus, in short, is not presented as a prediction, but. 
as a proof that a prediction is being fulfilled.’ This implies that 
chaps. xl-Ixvi spring from the last period of the Babylonian exile: 
Cyrus has already appeared, and is about—according to a new pre- 
diction—to capture Babylon (xlvili, 5, 6; xlv, 1-3), and_ release: 
the Jews from their captivity: 
xlv, 13. I have raised him up in righteousness, 

And will make straight all his ways. 

He shall rebuild my city, 

And send home my exiled ones, 

Not for price, nor for reward, 

Says Yahweh of Hosts. 

It is because the return from exile is so near at hand, so absolutely 
certain, that the prophet bids those whom he addresses to be com-- 
forted, to dispose themselves to accept the approaching salvation, and 
be ready for departure from Babylon (li-lii, 12; liv-lv; xviii, 20, ete.)) 
Even the impenitent, hardened sinners are threatened, not with exile,. 
but with exclusion from the coming deliverance (xlvi, 12 sq.; xlvii;. 
Ixv, 11 sq.) 

Lastly, the prophet implores God’s mercy upon the exiles, among; 


whom he numbers himself: 
Ixiii, 17c. Return for the sake of thy servants, 
The tribes of thy inheritance. 
18. Why have the wicked penetrated into thy temple? 
Our adversaries trodden down thy sanctuary? 
19. Weare become such as those over whom thou hast not ruled for a long. 
time. : 
ixiv, 8. O Yahweh, be not angry exceedingly, 
Neither remember iniquity for ever; 
Behold, see we are all thy people. 
9. Thy holy cities have become a desert, 
Sion has become a wilderness, 
Jerusalem is a desolate place. 
10. Our holy and glorious house, 
Where our fathers praised thee, 
Is burned with fire, 
And all our pleasant places are laid waste. 
11. Wilt thou refrain thyself in spite of these things, Yahweh, 
Wilt thou be silent, and afflict us to the uttermost?” 


All these data supplied by the second part of Isaias (chaps. xl- 
Ixvi) suggest, it is claimed, to the mind of the unbiased reader the: 


1G. A. Smith, art. Isaiah, in Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, vol ii, p. 493. Cir. Isai_ 
xlii, 9, and the preceding article on Isai. xl-Ixvi, in Top New York Review, vol. 1,. 
No.2, p. 164. 

*Cfr. also Isai. li, 9-11. 
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period of the Babylonian exile as that of the writer and of his con- 
temporaries no less effectively than do the following words of Psalm 
Xxxvi (Heb. exxxvii): 


By the streams of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
When we remembered Sion; 


How shall we sing Yahweh’s song 
In a foreign land? 


O daughter of Babylon, thou doomed one, 
Happy he that pays thee back 
For what thou hast done against us! 

In both the Deutero-Isaias and Psalm cxxxvi the captivity is 
presupposed, not foretold. Both chaps. xl-lxvi and Ps. exxxvi are 
without inscription in the original text, and belong to a large collection 
which has been ascribed to great names in Israel—Isaias and David 
respectively; but in neither case is the fact of such a union, as indeed 
-of the ascription of the whole collection either to Isaias or to David, 
sufficient to counterbalance internal evidence which distinctly points 
to a later period as the date of composition. In neither case, there- 
fore, is recourse necessary to such a supernatural intervention that 
either writer’ was actually transported in vision out of his own time 
-onwards to the time of the exile, and being thus placed by the Spirit 
-of God in an ideal present, describes the circumstances around him 
in vision, and makes that ideal present a standpoint for his words 
‘relative to the past or to the future. This theory of rapture has indeed 
been advocated, in regard to the Deutero-Isaias, by several conserva- 
tive scholars of the nineteenth century; but as William Urwick— 
himself a defender of the Isaianic authorship—writes: ‘It seems too 
much like an expedient to meet a difficulty; and Dean Stanley justly 
describes it as ‘a hypothesis without any other example in the Scrip- 
tures.’ Hengstenberg does indeed refer to Deuter. xxxii, to the earlier 
portions of Isaias, and to the minor prophets, where he considers this 
theory illustrated. But the places he refers to can be explained 
without it. It is, in fact, a bold conjecture introduced to meet an 
‘apparent difficulty.”” 

The conjectural character of the theory of rapture appears in the 


‘Such a divine intervention as would have enabled David to write Ps. exxxvi is 
now commonly rejected as “‘a groundless conjecture.” (Cl. Fillion, les Psaumes, p. 
‘609. Paris, 1893). 

*William Urwick, the Servant of Jehovah, p. 11. Cfr. also Card. Meignan, les 
-Prophétes d’ Israel et le Messie, p. 246. 
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strongest light when the historical standpoint of the writer of chaps. 
xl-Ixvi is Judged by -the “Analogy of Prophecy.” “The prophet,’’’ 
says Driver,’ “to whose thrilling words we listen has no interest in 
the events of Isaias’ age; the deliverer, Cyrus, rivets his gaze; the- 
prospect of return to Zion absorbs his thoughts. Judged by the. 
analogy oj prophecy, this constitutes the strongest possible ground 
for supposing that the author actually lived in the period which he 
thus describes, and is not merely (as has been surmised) Isaias im- 
mersed in spirit in the future, and holding converse, as it were, with 
the generations yet unborn. Such an immersion in the future would. 
be not only without parallel in the Old Testament;? it would be alien 
itself to the nature of prophecy. As has been before observed, the 
prophet speaks primarily to his contemporaries, and his predictions. 
rest upon the basis of the history of histime. This principle of prophecy 
can be exemplified most readily in connection with the Isaianic prophe- - 
cles In chaps. i-xxxix: Isaias’ greatest prophecies have, one and all, 
as their human occasions, the crises and circumstances of his own 
age. ‘The same principle is observed equally in the case of the other. 
prophets. Jeremias, for instance, predicts the restoration of Israel: 
but how? He predicts first the exile, then the restoration (chaps. 
XXX-xxxill); but he never abandons his own historical position; he- 
speaks uniformly from the period in which he lives; exile and restora-- 
tion are alike viewed by him as future. Ezechiel, in prophecies written 
bejore the fall of Jerusalem, does the same (chaps xvi, xvii). - There- 
is no analogy for the case of a prophet transported in spirit to a future 
age, and predicting from that standpoint a future still more remote. In 
the prophecy before us (chaps. xl-lxvi) there is no prediction of exile; 
the exile is not announced as something yet future, it is presupposed. 
_ Had Isaias been the author, he would, according to all analogy, have. 
predicted both the exile and the restoration. He would have repre-- 
sented both, as Jeremias and Ezechiel do, as lying equally in the future.’”*’ 

But as the writer of chaps. xl-Ixvi lives during the Babylonian 
captivity, he, according to the ‘Analogy of Prophecy,’’ and indeed 


Isaiah, his Life and Times p. 185 sq. 

*“The writings of the prophets supply no analogy for such a sustained transference - 
to the future as would be implied if chaps. xl-Ixvi were by Isaias, or for the detailed 
and definite descriptions of the circumstances of a distant age.’ (Driver, Introd. to. 
the Literat. of the Old Test., p. 238). 

*It will be remembered that the prediction of the exile in Isai. xxxix is treated as» 
borrowed from iv Kings, together with almost all the Historical Appendix to the First. 
Isaias. 
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‘most naturally, presupposes the exile, and speaking to his contem 
poraries, rests his predictions upon the basis of the history of his time. 
‘Thus, he addresses Jewish captives in their present circumstances 
-of discouragement, fear, faithfulness or unfaithfulness to their God; 
proclaims the inanity of the Babylonian idols however magnificent 
‘the worship then paid to them; claims that Cyrus, the hero of the day, 
‘has been raised up by the only true God, and that nothing will stop 
‘his victorious advance because Yahweh continues to be with him; and 
takes former prophecies now fulfilled as the basis of further predictions. 
‘Besides, as Yahweh’s people have been delivered up, so to speak gratis, 
‘the God of Israel has no interest to keep them in exile; as he has re- 
‘deemed them aforetime, so he can soon release them, and his goodness 
toward his servants, may be depended upon for a prompt deliverance 
cof all those who are faithful to him. Yahweh stands by the word of 
his messengers, now as in the past, and in his name, the prophet fore- 
tells the ruin of Babylon, the release of the Jews, the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem and its temple; so sure in fact, is he of the coming deliver- 
ance, that he bids a way to be prepared through the wilderness that 
-separates Babylonia from Judea, for the triumphal march of Israel’s 
‘king bringing to Jerusalem and its cities now desolate, his redeemed 
people. 

Viewed in this light, chaps. xl-Ixvi take their organic place in the 
history of God’s providential dealings with the Jewish race. Towards 
the end of the Babylonian exile, as towards the end of the sojourn in 
Egypt, as towards the setting in of any new and important stage in 
Tsrael’s history, Yahweh intervenes in behalf of his people. Through 
-one of his messengers he warns them of what is soon to come to pass, 
-and bids them correspond to his designs of mercy in their regard. As 
Yahweh’s accredited prophet rests his appeals to his contemporaries 
‘on the basis of God’s past mercies to their forefathers, and also of 
present circumstances well known to them, the Jews are supplied at 
each step with an actual means of understanding God’s merciful 
purposes and of responding to them. This the prophets of Israel 
‘have always done on behalf of their contemporaries, and the prophetic | 
writer who argues with the exiles in Isai. xl-lxvi, is no exception to 
the rule. 

Such, briefly stated, is the strongest argument set forth by the 
-opponents of the Isaianic authorship. To many a mind it has appeared 
conclusive, because it corresponds well to the general purpose of the 
-writer of chaps. xl-lxv1: 
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Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, 

Says your God. 

Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, 

And cry unto her: 

That her time of affliction is come to an end, 
That her guilt is forgiven, 

That she has received from Yahweh’s hand 
Double for her sins; (xl, 1-2). 


and also because it interprets in their obvious sense the descriptions,. 
exhortations, prophecies, etc., which go to make up the Deutero- 
Isaias. 

Defenders of the Isaianic authorship, however, deny its proving: 
force. They claim that, as stated, the argument ignores a large number 
of passages in which the writer—Isaias, according to them—returns: 
to his own present, and betrays by allusions to it the age in which he 
really lives. The principal passages they appeal to are: xlili, 22-24;. 
Wty -ixti, 12° lyin, 1-3, 13; lix, 1-15; lxv, 2, 7, 11, 12. In these,, 
and similar places, the writer charges Israel’s rulers—judges, priests, 
prophets—with criminal neglect of duty, and his contemporaries at. 
large with the idolatrous practices of Manasses’ time, together with 
the omission of legal sacrifices which could be offered only in Jerusalem. 
and its temple. All this, it is claimed—as is indeed granted by some: 
opponents of the Isaianic authorship—must be understood as referring: 
to a time when the Kingdom of Juda still existed, and when the author 
of xl-Ixvi and those whom he addresses lived in Palestine and within 
reach of temple-worship. It is only right, then, according to the 
defenders of the traditional view, to admit that the writer of xl-lxvi 
is no other than Isaias, who, while he foretells the Babylonian exile, 
the exploits of Cyrus, and the future deliverance of the Jews from. 
Babylon, nevertheless does not lose altogether sight of his present 
surroundings. 

The point may seem, indeed, but yet 2s not, well taken, as we 
have had an opportunity to show in our preceding article." In chaps.. 
xl-Ixvi, the writer does not foretell, but presupposes the Babylonian 
exile as a fact known to all, and the exploits of Cyrus as having already 
taken place and as fulfilling older prophecies, and it is on the basis of 
those facts that the author comforts his contemporaries with the: 
assured hope of a near coming deliverance. Besides, as rightly pointed 
out by Driver,’ the objection “forgets that whatever difficulties these 


1Cfr. THe New Yorx«k REvIEw, vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 163-165. 
*Tsaiah, his life and times, p. 187 sq. 
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passages (the passages above referred to) present, the difficulty is 
the same whether the author of chaps. xl-lxvi be Isaias or a prophet 
writing towards the close of the exile. For even those who hold these 
chapters to be Isaias’ admit that they are designed for an age other 
than his own, and are, in fact, implicitly addressed to the generation 
of the exile. This being so, the unity of the prophet’s work requires it 
to be accommodated throughout to this situation; and indeed, the 
passages quoted are brought expressly into connection with the return 
(Ivii, 13b, 14; lix, 19 sq.) If, now, the author be Isaias, and he refers 
exclusively to the practices and social condition of (say) Manasses’ 
time, such passages would have no connection with the main theme 
of the prophecy and would be out of place in the argument. The 
‘sins of Manasses’ age might form for Isaias, as they did for Jeremias 
(Jerem. xv, 4), the ground for an announcement of impending exile: 
they can, in themselves, have no bearing on the future of the exiles 
‘more than a century afterwards. They can only have a bearing upon 
this, in so far as the exiles have identified themselves with their fore- 
fathers, and have not disowned their idolatrous tendencies. Whether, 
therefore, it be Isaias or an exile prophet who speaks, these allusions 
to the idolatry and other sins of the nation, whilst in Palestine, must 
be accommodated to the situation of the exiles. This accommodation 
is—to say the least—as readily conceivable on the part of the exilic 
prophet as on the part of Isaias, and in the judgment of many, it will 
appear to be more so. There are frequent allusions in these chapters 
which show that the exiles, as a whole, were far from being as spiritually 
minded as the prophet would have desired to see them;’ and sins such 
as those which Jeremias and Ezechiel attest as prevalent in Juda till 
the very eve of the exile,’ imply tendencies which would not be generally 
extirpated 40 or 50 years later. The prophet, we may suppose, borrows 
here passages written originally in the age of Jeremias, and applies 
them to the generation of the exiles, in so far as these are the true 
children of their fathers, and in so far as they may see in the mirror 
which he thus holds up before them, their own image reflected.”® 


Chap. xlii, 19; xlvi, 8, 12; xlviii, 1 f.; 1, 11; Ixv, 3-5, 11; lxvi, 5. 
2Jer. ii, 20, 23, 27; iii, 6, 13; xix, 4 f.; xxxii, 35; xliv, 8 (of the exiles in Egypt), 
15-19; Ezek. v, 11; viii, (in the precincts of the temple itself); xi, 21; xiv, 1-11 (idolatry 
among the exiles); xxii. 
3In lxv, 7, which has been cited similarly as evidence of authorship in Palestine 
it has been overlooked that those who ‘‘offered incense upon the mountains” are 
described as the fathers of the persons addressed. And in xliii, 22-25 the fact of no 
acrifices having been offered by Israel during the exile, especially if, as the prophet 
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Pilly, even though we should admit that most of the passages 
appealed to as describing pre-exilie circumstances, moral, social, 
religious, of the Jews, prove that some sections in chaps. xl-lxvi were 
written before the exile, the inference that the entire second part of 
Isaias must belong to that prophet would not be borne out. The 
very reason for which such passages may be considered as pre-exilic, 
viz., the fact that their primary and natural meaning seems to point 
to a time before the captivity, would still forbid scholars to assign 
other sections, or rather the great bulk of the Deutero-Isaias, to pre- 
exilic times. The only theory which would then be in harmony with 
all the facts of the case, would be the one that takes them all into 
account, and treats the Deutero-Isaias as a compilation made up of 
prophecies belonging to various periods of Jewish history, and much 
later in date than Isaias’ time. 


Other objections have, of course, been urged by the defenders 
of the Isaianic authorship against the foregoing argument in favor of 
the modern view. But as these objections are much weaker! than 
the one we have just set forth and found wanting, it may be safely 
said that the first argument brought forward by the ERLE of the 
Isaianic authorship is not yet disproved. 


With a view to strengthen their position, the scholars who deny 
that Isaias is the author of chaps. xl-lxvi, appeal in the second place, 
to the evidence of language and style. Like almost all Biblical writers, 
they contend,—like Osee, Jeremias, Ezechiel, in the Old Testament; 
the Synoptists, St. John, in the New—Isaias exhibits in the bromhenias 
which possess an evident reference to the circumstances of his time 
well-marked individualities of style. He has a preference for particular 
words and turns of expression, many of which are used by no other 
writer of the Old Testament. So that it is only natural to admit that 
the chapters in the book of Isaias, from which such distinguishing 
featurés are absent, and in which new phrases and images repeatedly 
occur instead, bear the impress of different authorship. In this case 
“such coincidence cannot be accidental. The subject of chaps. xl-Ixvi 
is not so different from that of Isaias’ prophecies (@, g.) against the 
Assyrians as to necessitate a new phraseology and rhetorical form: the 


differences can only be reasonably explained by the supposition of a 
ee a ee he Nee 
holds (xlii, 24 f.), the exile was due to the nation’s sin, is a sufficient ground upon which 
‘to base God’s free offer of pardon. 

’These objections have been well presented and disposed of by Dever Isaiah: his 
dije and times, part ii, chap. v. 
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change of authors. Isaias, in his earliest, as in his latest, prophecies: 
(chaps. XXiX-xxXiil; Xxxvil, 22-32, written when he must have been 
at least sixty years of age), uses the same style and shows a preference: 
for the same figures; and the change of subject in, chaps. xl-lxvi is not 
sufficiently great to account for the marked differences which show 
themselves, and which indeed often relate to points, such as the form. 
and construction of sentences, which stand in no appreciable relation 
to the subject treated.’”’ 

The following are examples of words and phrases occurring re- 
peatedly in Isaianic chapters, and therefore characteristic of Isaias” 
style, but never found in chaps. xl-Ixvi:’ 


1. The Lord (Heb. ’Adon), Yahweh of Hosts: 1, 24; lil, eg oOo 
xix ,4.T 
2. Not-gods (’elilim) : ii, 8, 18, 20; x, 11; xix, 1, 3; p00. fa. 
3. The figure of Yahweh showing Himself exalted (ii, 11, 17; xxx, 
5), or lofty (v, 16), or arising (ii, 19, 21; xxviii, 21; etc.; or lijtung Himself 
up Xxx, 18; xxxiil, 3, 10). 
4. To mourn Cabal, unusual word): iii, 26; xix, 8.7 
5. The escaped (or body of fugitives): iv, 2; x, 20 xv ie0 oa, 
31, 32. 7 
6. A trampling down: v, 5; vil, 25; x, 6; xxvii, 18. 
7. The glory of a nation, especially with figures signifying its dis- 
appearance or decay: v, 13; viii, 7; x, 18; xvi, 14; xvii, 3, 4; xxi, 16; xxib- ls. 
8. Rottenness: iii, 24; v, 24.T 
9. Hay: v, 24; xxxiu, 117 

10. Dust (not the usual word): v, 24; xxix, 5. Rare besides. 

11. The figure of Yahweh’s hand stretched out against a nation or 
part of the earth: v, 25; ix, 12, 17, 21; x, 4; xiv, 26, 27; xxii eae 
A figure used also by other writers (e. g. Exod. vi, 6), but applied by Isaiah 
with singular picturesqueness and force. 

12. To hiss (as a signal): v, 26; vu, 18. 

13. Tosmear, of the eyes, i. e. to blind them: vi, 10; xxix, 9; xxx 

14. To be ruined (unusual words): vi, 11 bis; xxxvil, 26 (I Kings: 
Rie a |) 

15. Figures borrowed from harvest: ix, 3 [Heb. 2]; XVilp Oy ee 

16. Burden: ix, 4; [Heb. 3]; x, 27; xi, 25. 

17. Tospur or incite: ix, 11 [Heb. 10]; xix, 2.+ Aremarkable word. 

18. The thickets of the forest: ix, 18 [Heb. 17]; x, 34.7 

19. The proverbial phrase, “head and tatl, palm-branch and rush”’: 
ix, 14 [Heb. 13]; xix, 15.f 

20. The figure of the fat reduced to leanness: x, 16; Xvi, 4.7 

21. Garden-land: x, 18; xvi, 10; xxix, 17; xxxui, 15, 16; XXXvli, 24. 
Very rare besides. ) 

99. Remnant: x, 19, 20, 21, 22; xi, 11, 16; xvi, 4; xvu, 3; penn, 
xxviii, 5; and in the proper name, Shear-jashub, vii, 3. The term ex- 

1Driver, Introd. to Literat. of Old Test., p. 238. 


2This list is substantially the one given by Driver. ‘Isaiah, his Life and Times,’” 
p.194sq. The expressions that are marked + are used only by Isaiah. 
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pressing Isaiah’s characteristic teaching, used by no other prophet except 
(in less special applications) chap. xiv, 22; Soph. i, 4; Mal. ii, 15 ; and 
occuring elsewhere in the Old Testament only in Chron., Esdras, Neh., 
Esther. (The term used generally for remnant is different.) 

23. A consummation and that determined: x, 23; xxviii, 22. A peculiar 
phrase; only, besides, borrowed from Isaias, in Dan. ix, 27. 

eee ne igtire of the scourge: x, 26; xxviii, 15, 18. 

25. The swinging of Jehovah’s hand: xi, 15; xix, 16: cfr. DO GSP 
(“battles of swinging’’). 

26. Afiying fiery serpent: xiv, 29; xxx, 6.T 

27. The devastator: xvi, 4; xxi, 2; xxxiii, 1. So devastated: xv, 1 bis; 
xxii, 1,14. (Not very common besides, except in Jeremias.) 

28. Many (an uncommon word, not the one usually employed in 
Hebrew): xvi, 14; xvii, 12; xxviii, 2. Only seven times in Job besides. 

Zee ireading down: xvii, 2, 7; xxii, 5. 

30. T’o wither (not the ordinary word): xix, 6; xxxiil, 9.t 

31. To war (uncommon word): xxix, 7, 8; xxxi, 4. 


This list might be readily increased. The expressions which 
follow are found also in chaps. xxiv-xxvii, and therefore, so far as they 
go, tend to support the conjecture that these chapters embody elements 
derived from Isaias; but they never occur in chaps xl-lxvi. 

32. Storm (prop. streaming rain): iv, 6; xxviii, 2 bis; xxx, 30; xxxii, 2. 
Also xxv, 4 bis. Only twice besides in the Old Testament. 

33. Brrers and thorns (an alliterative phrase): v, 6; vii, 23, 24, 25; 
and figuratively, ix, 18 [Heb. 17]; x, 17. Also xxvii, 4. (Briers also in 
Xxx, 13; neither word elsewhere in the Old Testament.) 

34. Inttle (not the usual word): x, 25; xvi, 14; xxix, 17. Only 
xxiv, 6 besides. A diminutive, derived from the same root: xxviii, 10, 
13; only besides in Job xxxvi, 2. , 

35. To flee (not one of the words most commonly used to express 
mais idea): x, 31; xvi, 2, 3; xxi, 14, 15; xxii, 3; x*xiii, 3. In an intensive 
Port, xxiv, 20. 

As there are numerous features characteristic of Isaias’ style 
absent from chaps. xl-lxvi, so, conversely, many words and phrases 
appear exclusively in these chapters (sometimes also in chaps. xili sq., 
and xxxiv sq.), and are never found in the prophecies which give 

independent evidence of belonging to Isaias’ own time. Thus:’ 

1. To choose, of God’s choice of Israel: xl, 8, 9; xliii, 10; xliv, 1, 2; 
(cfr, xlii, 1; xlix, 7; of the zdeal, individualized nation) ; my chosen, xliii, 20; 
eee ix, 9,15,22. Soxiv, 1. 

2. Praise (subst. and verb): xlii, 8, 10, 12; xlili, 21; xlvii, 9; 
aero, xii, 7, 9; lxiii, 7; lxiv, 10. 

3. To shoot or spring jorth: xliv; lv, 10; lxi, 11a; esp. metaphorically 
—(a) of a moral state, xlv, 8; lviii, 8; lxi, 11b; (6) of an event manifesting 
itself in history (not so elsewhere), xlii, 9; xliii, 19. 

'The list given is taken from Driver, Introd. to the Literat. of Old Test. p. 238, 
sqq. For fuller information, see T. K. Cheyne, Introd. to the Book of Isaiah, pp. 
255-271 (London, 1895). 
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4. To break out into singing: xliv, 28; xlix, 13; lu, 9; liv, 1; lv, 12 
Also xiv,7. Only Ps. xeviii, 4 besides. 

5. Pleasure: (a) of Yahweh’s purpose, xliv, 28; xlvi, 10; xlvin, 14; 
liii, 10; (b) or human purpose or business, lviu, 3, 13. More generally, 
Lives! 2 eat As 

6. Good will, acceptance (God’s): xlix, 8; lvi, 7; viii, 5; Ix, 10; Ix, 2. 

7. Thy sons—the pronoun being feminine and referring to Sion: 
TAT. 22,020 elie 20s ING Lon Bik ieee MCL avs ce Je Ixvi, 8. Isaias, when 
he uses the same word, always says sons absolutely, the implicit reference 
being to God (Dt. xiv, 1): soi, 2, 4; xxx, 1, 9. 

8. To rejoice: lxi, 10; lxii, 5; Ixiv, 4; lxv, 18, 19; Ixvi, 10, 14. Also 
SOK PL: 

9. The phrases, J am Yahweh, and there ws none else (or besides) : 
xlv, 5, 6, 18, 21, 22; I am the first, and I am the last: xliv, 6; xivini, al 2 jsetr: 
xli, 4; I am thy God, thy Savior, etc.: xli, 10, 13; xl, 3; Xl Vill, TO Seba 
I am He, i e., He who is, opp. to the unreal gods of the heathen (from 
Dt. xxxii, 39): xli, 4b; xliii, 10b, 13; xlvi, 4; xlvin, 12. No such phrases: 
are ever used by Isaias. 

10. The combination of the Divine name with a particular epithet 

(in the English version often represented by a relative clause):e.g. Creator 
(or stretcher-out) of the heavens or the earth: xl, 28; xlil, 5; xliv, 24b; xlv, 
7. 18; li, 13; creator or former oj Israel: xlin, 1, 15; xlivi 2, 2a a 
xlix, 5; thy Savior: xlix, 26; lx, 16; thy (your, Israel’s) redeemer: xliu, 14; 
xliv, 24; xlvili, 17a; xlix, 7; liv, 8; comp. xl, 221: xiii, 16f;SxiiveZoees. 
xlvi, 10f; li, 15; Ivi, 3; Ixii, 12f. Isaias never casts his thought into this. 
form. : 


The following words, though found once or twice each in Isaias, 
are destitute there of any special force or significance, whereas in chaps. 
xl-Ixvi they occur frequently, sometimes with a particular nuance, or 
shade of meaning, which is foreign to the usage of Isalas: 


1. Isles or coasts: used representatively of distant regions of the 
earth: xl, 15; xli, 1, 5; xlii, 4, 10, 12, 15; xlix, 1; hy, 5; lix, LS Oa oii 
19. In Isaias, xi, 11; (also xxiv, 15), where it is used in its primary sense 
(Gen. x, 5) of the isles and coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. The applica- 
tion in C. xl-Ixvi is a marked extension of the usage of Isaias. | 

2. Nought (not the ordinary word): xl, 17; xh, 12, 29; xlv, 6, 145 
xlvi, 9; xlvii, 8, 10; lii, 4; liv, 15. Also xxxiv, 12. In Isaias, v, 8, only; 
(where, however, the original signification of the word is still perceptible). 

8 To create: xl, 26, 28; xli, 20; xlii, 5; xlv, 7, 8, 12, 18; liv, 16;, 
lvii, 19; xv, 17, 18. In Isaias, only iv, 5, in a limited application. The: 
prominence given to the idea of creation in C. xl-lxi is very noticeable. 

4. Offspring: xlii, 5; xliv, 3; xlvin, 19; lx, 9; lxv, 23) Wingless, 
xxii, 24. Also xxxiv, 1. Rather a peculiar word. The usage in C. 
x]-Ixvi is wider and more general than that in xxii, 24, and agrees with 
the usage of the book of Job, v, 25; xxi, 8; xxvii, 14; xxxi, 8. ~The word: 
does not occur elsewhere. 

5. Justice emphasized as a principle guiding and determining God’s: 
action: xl, 2, 10b;-xlii, 21; xlv, 13, 19; li, 5; efr. Ivili, 2b. The peculiar 
stress laid upon this principle is almost confined to these chapters; comp- 
however, Hos. ii, 19; [Heb. 21]. 
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6. The arm of Yahweh: li, 5b, 9; lii, 10; liii, 1; lix, LOD (Cipla lO i 
bat; 3; Ixii, 5, 12. Hence Ps. xeviii, 1; (see lix, 16; lii, 10). In Isaias, 
xxx, 30. But observe the greater independence of the figure as applied 
in C, xl-Ixvi. , 

7. To deck, or (in the reflexive conjunction) to deck oneself, i. e., to 
glory, especially of Yahweh, either glorifying Israel, or glorifying Himself 
Seeeer exiiv) 23; xlix, 3; lv, 5; lx, 7, 9, 13, 21; lxi, 3. In Isaias, only 
x, 15, of the saw vaunting itself against its user. 

8. The future gracious relation of Yahweh to Israel represented 
as a covenant: xii, 8; (xlix, 8); liv, 10; lv, 3; lix, 21; lxi, 8. In XXVIll, 
15, 18; xxxiii, 8, the word is used merely in the sense of a treaty or com- 
pact. Isaias, often as he speaks of a future state of grace, to be enjoyed 
by his people, never represents it under the form of a covenant. 

9. Yea, used with strong rhetorical force 25 times from xl, 24, to 
xlviii, 15. In Isaias, only xxxiii, 2. Elsewhere in the book, xxvl, 8, 9, 
oxy, 2. 


There are in addition several words and idioms occurring in 
chap. xl-lxvi, which point to a later period of the language than Isaias’ 
age, for which it must suffice to refer to Cheyne, Isaiah, ii, 257 f. (more 
fully Introd. pp. 255-270), or Dillmann’ p. 353. 

As features of style may be noticed: 


1. The duplication of words, significant of the impassioned ardor of 
eeerescher: x!) 1; xliti, 11, 25; xlvii, 11, 15; li, 9, 12, aah St Ml kaleee Uhyea 
6, 14, 19; Ixii, 10 bis; Ixv, 1. Very characteristic of this prophecy; in 
Isaias the only examples—and those but partly parallel—are viii 9b : 
ier 9); xxix, 1. 

2. A habit of repeating the same word or words in adjacent clauses 
or verses; thus xl, 12f, (regulated) ; v, 13 end, and v, 14 end, (taught him); 
v, 14, (instructed him) ; xl, 31, and xli, 1, (renewed strength): v, 6f, (courage 
encourage) ; v, 8f, (have chosen thee); v, 13f, (I have holpen thee); xlv, 4f 
(hast not known me); v, 5f, (and none else); 1, 7 and 9, (will help me) 
liti, 2, (despised); v, 3f; (esteemed him); v, 7, (opened not his mouh); 
Iviii, 13, (thine own pleasure); lix, 8, (peace) ; 1xi, 7, (double). The atten- 
tive reader of the Hebrew will notice further instances. Very rare indeed 
in Isaias; cfr. i, 7, (desolate) ; xvii, 5, (ears); xxxii, 17f, (peace). 

3. Differences in the structure of sentences, e. g. the relative particle; 
omitted with much greater frequency than by Isaias. 


Finally, in order, as it were, to clinch the argument from style, 
the opponents of the Isaianic authorship point out many literary 
features of a more general character marking off the writer of chaps. 
xl-Ixvi from the prophet Isaias. The style of the Deutero-Isaias 
they describe as more flowing; his eloquence is warmer and bursting 
out more easily into a lyric strain. His imagery, we are told, is drawn 


particularly from the sphere of human emotion, and his fondness for 
RN ey ee ie a 

"The reference is to A. Dillmann’s Comm. on Isaias (Der Prophet Jesaia, 5te 
Auflage, 1890). 
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figures taken from such sources is most evident in his numerous ex- 
amples of personification: of Sion, for example, as a bride, a mother, a 
widow, etc. 

Whoever admits such differences in language and style between 
chaps. xl-lxvi and the prophecies of Isaias as to bear out the view that 
an interval of nearly a century and a half elapsed between the com- 
position of the two writings will naturally expect to find proportionate 
differences between them with respect to theological ideas. As a 
matter of fact, opponents of the Isaianic authorship think that, when 
closely examined, the two parts of Isaias are found to differ in such 
a way as to imply a real development of religious doctrines, which 
points to two different periods of Jewish history. The following 
words of one prominent among them’ contain a short but substantial 
presentation of this third argument: “The theological ideas of chaps 
xl-Ixvi (in so far as they are not of that fundamental kind common 
to the prophets generally) differ remarkably from those which appear, 
from chaps. i-xxxix, to be distinctive of Isaias. Thus on the nature 
of God generally, the ideas expressed are much larger and fuller. 
Isaias, for instance, depicts the majesty of Yahweh; in chaps. xl-lxvi 
the prophet emphasizes His infinitude; He is the Creator, the Sustainer 
of the Universe, the Life-Giver, the Author of history, (xl, 4), the 
First and the Last, the Incomparable One. This is a real difference. 
And yet it cannot be argued that opportunities for such assertions 
of Yahweh’s power and Godhead would not have presented themselves 
naturally to Isaias whilst he was engaged in defying the armies of 
Assyria. But, in truth, chaps. xl-lxvi show an advance upon Isaias, 
not only in the substance of their theology, but also in the form in 
which it is presented; truths which are merely affirmed in Isaias being 
here made the subject of reflection and argument. Again, the doctrine 
of the preservation from judgment of a faithful remnant is characteristic 
of Isaias. It appears both in his first prophecy and in his last (vi, 
13; xxvii, 31 sq.): in chaps. xl-Ixvi, if it is present once or twice by 
implication (lix, 20; lx, 8 sq.), it is no distinctive element in the author’s 
teaching; it is not expressed in Isaias’ terminology (Heb. She’ar: 
x, 20-22: xi, 11, 16; xvi, 4; xvii, 3;xxi, 17; XXVill, "5, Cir svi 


1For details, cfr. Driver, Introd. to Literat. of Old Test., p. 241 sq.; Cheyne, Intro- 
duction to hae etc. 

Driver, loc. cit., p. 242 sq. For particulars, see Driver’s Isaiah, his Life shel 
Times, pp. 168-180; A. B. Davidson, in ‘‘the Expositor” for 1883 and 1884; G. A. 
Smith, the Book of Isaiah, in ‘‘the Expositor’s Bible”’; etc. ; 
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it is not more prominent than in the writings of any other prophets. 
The relation of Israel to Yahweh—its choice by Him, its destiny, the 
purpose of its call—is developed in different terms and under different 
conceptions’ from those used by Isaias: the figure of the Messias King 
(Isai. ix, 6, 7; xi, 1 sqq.) is absent; the prophet associates his view of 
the future mith a figure of very eee character, Yahweh’s righteous 
Servant,’ which is closely connected with his own distinctive view of 
Israel’s destiny.” The Divine purpose in relation to the nations, 
especially in connection with the prophetic mission of Israel, is more 
comprehensively developed.* The prophet, in a word, in whatever 
elements of his teaching are distinctive, moves in a different region 
of thought from Isaias; he apprehends and emphasizes different aspects 
of divine truth.” Hej is a later writer expanding and developing, in 
virtue of the fuller measure of inspiration vouchsafed to him, elements 
due, perhaps, originally to a predecessor.’’* Finally, to a certain point, 
a relation may be traced between the truths which that later writer 
emphasizes ard his historical situation. Throughout chaps. xI-xlviii, 
for instance, the prophet’s aim is to vindicate, as against the preten- 
sions of idolatry, Yahweh’s true Deity, and he carries out his purpose 
with a vigor hardly equalled in any other writing of the Old Testament. 
The reason of this is naturally found in the circumstances of the time 
and place: idolatry was practised in Babylon with an imposing mag- 
nificence and completeness, and idolaters boasted that their gods were 
more powerful and wise than Yahweh, whom they considered as con- 
quered, together with His people, by the Babylonian deities. In like 
manner the peculiar features noticeable in Israel’s mission to the nations 
and in the picture of “ Yahweh’s Servant,” ete., in the Deutero-Isaias 
are manifestly in relation with the corresponding conditions under 
which chaps. xl-Ixvi were composed. And all this points to a later 


‘Israel is Yahweh’s servant, entrusted by Him with the discharge of a sacred mis- 
sion, and hence cannot now be disowned by its Divine Lord (xli, 8-10; xli, 19 sq. 
mat10; xXliv, 1 sq., 21; xlv, 4; xlviii, 20). 

"Isai. xlii, 1 sqq.; xlix, 1 sqq.; 1, 4-9; lii, 13-liii, 12; Ixi, 1-3. 

*To say that the figure of the ideal Servant of chaps. xl-lxvi is an advance upon 
that of the Messianic King of Isaias is not correct. It should not be considered as a 
direct continuation, though perhaps fuller, of one and the same idea. It starts from a 
different origin Mitoeether: it is parallel to it, not a continuation of it. Both repre- 
sentations meet and are fulfilled in the person of Our Lord Jesus Christ, but in the Old 
Testament they are distinct. 

‘Israel in its ideal character is to be the medium of religious instruction to the 
world: xlii, 1, 4, 6; xlix, 6; ete. 

*Driver, Isaiah, his Life and Times, p. 207. 
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period in Jewish history as the special period in which the author of 
the second part of Isaias lived and carried out his mission of consolation 
to Israel. : 

The foregoing exposition of the arguments which are nowadays 
appealed to for or against the Isaianic authorship of chaps. xl-lxvi 
suggests a few general conclusions. In the first place, it 1s, to say 
the least, misleading on the part of certain conservative writers baldly 
to affirm that the arguments set forth against the authorship are not 
worth taking into account, that the true reason for which the author- 
ship is rejected is rationalistic bias, etc. Arguments which have been 
tested and accepted by the great majority of contemporary scholars 
should not be set aside so lightly; and indeed the foregoing exposition 
of such arguments, however brief, proves that they are worthy of 
serious consideration. Many sections in chaps. xl-lxvi bear the dis- 
tinct impress of the Babylonian exile, so that it is no less difficult to 
ascribe them to the prophet Isaias than it would be to consider David 
as the writer of the Psalm “Super Flumina Babylonis” (Ps. cxxxvi). 
Again, certain differences of style and thought must needs be granted 
between the two parts of the book, and the question is certainly worth 
considering which of the resemblances and of the differences in lan- 
guage; thought, etc., are truly predominating, and therefore telling 
either for or against the Isaianic authorship. And let it be borne in 
mind that, once several large sections are granted to be exilic, the whole 
second part, as it now stands, cannot be regarded as Isaianic. It is 
indeed true that, chiefly in the early infancy of Biblical criticism, some 
Rationalists have simply denied the authorship because the second 
part of the book, if granted to be Isaianic, would contain true, super- 
natural prophecies. But all genuine scholars of the day have dis- 
earded such rationalistic bias and simply weighed the arguments jor 
or against the authorship on their own merit. Besides, it is clear that 
to admit that the second part of the book of Isaias is the work of an 
author writing toward the close of the exile, and predicting the ap- 
proaching conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, just as Isaias predicted the 
deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib, far from impairing the 
theological value of the prophecy, rather enhances it. It enables 
one to point out in a more convincing manner how the whole tone of 
the prophecy of the future capture of Babylon is a firm ground for 
admitting that it is prior to the events which it declares to be ap- 
proaching.t Nor are the Messianic predictions contained in chaps. 


1For valuable remarks on this particular point, see Driver, Introd. to Literat. of 
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xl-Ixvi done away with or even weakened by the denial of the Isaianic 
authorship. For, as Father Corluy, 8. J.," well says: ‘Even though 
those chapters should not be ascribed to the son of Amos, but to some 
‘Great Unknown’ contemporary with the return from Babylon, it 
would remain true, all the same, that in those sacred pages the life, 
passion, and violent death of the Messias are foretold several centuries 
before they came to pass, and that consequently the finger of God is 
there.” 

In the second place, several defenders—and even some opponents 
—of the Isaianic authorship have remarked that to put the compo- 
sition of chaps. xl-lxvi in immediate connection with the Babylonian 
captivity is to make it impossible to explain how the name of the 
author of such magnificent prophecies was allowed to drop into oblivion. 
The prophetical writings of the Exile and of the period immediately 
after the Exile are, it is said, not anonymous, and a mistaken ascription 
to Isaias of chaps. xl-lxvi by Ecclesiasticus so near the supposed date 
of composition is well-nigh inconceivable. Whence it is inferred that 
the external evidence in favor of the authorship should be considered 
as valid. And yet, when it is borne in mind that Jewish tradition 
oftentimes ascribed to the great men of Israel, such as David, Solomon, 
Esdras, etc., works which, in whole or in part, they certainly never 
wrote, its testimony for the Isaianic authorship loses much of its ap- 
parent cogency. As we shall see in the sequel, the value of the tra- 
ditional title to the prophecies of Zacharias is not beyond question, 
and this seems also to be the case with the contents of other prophetical 
writings whose authorship was formerly taken too easily for granted, 
seeing that internal evidence clearly points to their compilatory char- 
acter. ‘The testimony of the sacred writer of Ecclesiasticus, which 
is the oldest on record in regard to the Isaianic authorship, does not 
necessarily prove that authorship. It may be understood as simply 
bearing witness to the fact that the two parts of this book were already 
put together as they are in the present day, and regarded at that 
late date—about 180 B. C.—as written by the great prophet Isaias. 
Even granting that the compiler of the second part of Isaias did not 
purposely imitate Isaias’ style, and omit his own name, in order that 
his work of compilation might enjoy greater authority in the eyes of 
his contemporaries, it is not improbable that the resemblances of 


Old Test., p. 243. Cfr. also A. Condamin, le livre d’ Isaie, passim. 
‘La Science Catholique for March, 1889. See also Bp. Hanneberg’s remarks to 
the same effect (Histoire de la Révélation Biblique, vol. i, p. 336), (French Transl.) 
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style and thought between the two parts of the book, together with 
other less important reasons, led the editor of the whole work to put. _ 
side by side the Deutero- with the Proto-Isaias, and to include them 
all under the same common title of Isaias, as one single work: parallel 
cases exist in regard to other Old Testament writings, and in all such 
cases the compilatory character of a book is chiefly made out by a. 
careful study of internal evidence. 

Lastly, whatever may be thought of the value of the arguments. 
set forth by the opponents of the authorship, it must be granted that 
the question itself is not one settled by the authority of the Church. 
“Tt does not matter,” says Card. Newman in this connection, “ whether 
one or two Isaias wrote the book which bears that prophet’s name; 
the Church, without settling this point, pronounces it inspired.” 
And in like strain Card. Meignan,’ whose words are quoted by several 
Catholic scholars, writes: ‘‘One can, without being open to the 
charge of heterodoxy, defend the thesis against which we have declared 
ourselves.” 


Francis E. GicorT. 


‘J. H. Newman, on the Inspiration of Scripture, in ‘‘the Nineteenth Century,” 
February, 1884, p. 196. 
*Card. Meignan, les Prophétes d’ Israel et le Messie, p. 259 sq. 


COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL 
MevlGlION: A SYNTHESIS. 


Euibert Reynaud, Ph. D), 


For a mind, by fortunate inheritance safely anchored to a body 
of beliefs, and yet lovingly alive to the ever-moving efforts and achieve- 
ments of human progress, there is at once a pleasing and a disquieting 
apprehension at the thought of the relations between those beliefs 
and the positions of modern thought. Comforting, in the sense of 
one’s security amid the shifting changes of Time; troubling, with the _ 
insistent lapping query of the surrounding waves, whether there is 
conflict between the two—whether there is some irrepressible antagon- 
ism between the conditions which actually environ us, by which in 
such large measure we in fact modulate our lives and to which our 
pulses instinctively and glowingly respond, and that secure old anchor- 
age to which we render, more or less faithfully and fully, the tribute 
of our highest homage—our Faith. 

And are there some among our fellows, the orthodox as well as 
the unorthodox, who would tend to create a conflict, and an irrecon- 
cilable one, between them; to demand from us either a repudiation of 
- Modern Life, or an abjuration, or at best a halting tenure, of our Faith ? 

In the course of reflections on this grave and vast subject, there 
occurred one thought among others, which seems to lead to fields 
wider even than that of Religion; and which gave rise to the title 
affixed to these lines. The thought appears to reach out to social, 
political and economic problems, and to point to some differing pre- 
dispositions in approaching their consideration. But a brief study 
of the religious import of those mental attitudes may serve as an inter- 
esting note of suggestion. The main general fact which it is intended 
to bring out is that there is a two-fold aspect in which we may regard 
the subject of religion, and two subjective attitudes in considering it 
in its external application—either one of which may be over-empha- 
sized to the detriment of the other. 

The Protestant Reformation (without reference to other dogmatic 
and doctrinal divergences from the ancient truth), perhaps somewhat 
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unconsciously—certainly with lack of logical and practical consistency 
in its earlier sectaries—struck its main note in what has been called 
the right of private judgment. 

Philosophically, if it meant anything, it meant a sovereign empha- 
sis, not only on individual religion in the sense of practice and conduct, 
but in the sense of the relation of religious truth to the individual 
intellect. And the centuries have worked out the premisses to their 
logical conclusion. So that there is scarcely a religious opinion which 
may not find shelter under the garb and formula of Protestantism; 
and in a very true sense the religion of any of its adherents—both in 
belief and practice—may be called his own individual religion. And, 
indeed, up to a half century ago, the whole trend of modern thought, 
in political government, in social life, in economics—yes, in the aspira- 
tions and developments of modern liberty—has partaken somewhat 
of a similar spirit, and has impressed with individualism almost all 
the activities of modern life. Latterly, indeed, as we shall see, the 
pendulum has been swinging in the other direction, but for three 
centuries the whole movement of modern thought was strongly in- 
dividualistic in trend. 

On the other hand, the Catholic Church unquestionably is a 
strong collective entity or organism, as it has been called. There is 
perhaps no more striking presentation of it than as one body, whose 
head is Christ, and of whom the individuals are physical members; the 
one vine of which individuals are branches fed by the same sap. The 
very dogma of the Fall of man and the solidarity of each of us in 
original sin, is a collective idea, and (with the Redemption), the highest 
affirmation of a collective reality. Such, also, is the Kingdom of 
God preached by Christ; and the communion of saints extending to the 
very souls in Purgatory and in Heaven. And the general purposes 
as well as the methods of salvation, through the many instrument- 
alities of the Church, are collective as well as individual. The 
great religious orders exemplify another aspect of sub-collective 
entities, in organization, object, spirit and method. Leaving aside 
for a moment the sacraments—so equally administered to the lofty 
and to the lowly in things of the spirit—many of the Church’s practices 
and devotions further evidence what we may briefly term this collecti- 
vist spirit. In the very matter of organized devotions it is scarcely 
acceptable to believe that the idea in merging the units into aggregate 
bodies is simply te benefit a few individual units with foreknown 
uselessness to the whole. 
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Now to come to the core of the subject as affecting Catholic minds 
and Catholic schools of thought in their relation to certain modern 
principles—for it is not intended to go into the problems which call 
for answer from our separated brethren to their own selves. 

There are, beyond a doubt, differences of intellectual attitude 
among sincere Catholics towards many trends of modern thought. 
And one of these lies largely, we believe, in the views which the ex- 
tremists of either school—the collectivist and the individualist, as we 
have termed them—hold of the practical relation of religion to human 
society; not of course in dogma, nor the immediate corollaries which 
flow therefrom; but in subsidiary and humanly worked-out derivatives 
and applications of those truths. 

One school, almost wholly carried away with the individualizing 
spirit which seemed to have prevailed, is not satisfied with keeping ever 
before its eyes such maxims as “the individual guidance of the Holy 
Spirit,’ but feels a disparaging disposition towards “ enregimented 
piety.” The other extreme tendency puts perhaps over-emphasis 
upon organized forms of religious life, with ultra-subservience to what 
we may call, without offense, bureaucratic guidance, generalized 
formularies of devotion, resulting in some discouragement of indi- 
vidual initiative, and a general suspicion of modern individual liberty 
in other human activities. Being Catholics, neither fails theoretically 
to recognize the true side of either view; and neither forgets for a 
moment that religion, like salvation, is in a sense a personal, that is, an 
individual thing; and also that in another aspect it is an organic, that 
is, a collective thing. Yet by force of their different bias they do in 
fact, in attitude towards modern thought and social activities, in likes 
and dislikes with regard to actual realities of modern life, find them- 
selves at odds with each other, one overswayed by the individual note, 
the note of liberty, and the other by the collective note, which implies 
the note of authority. 

It has been stated that the modern trend, the keynote of modern 
thought, has been, at least till recently, that of individualism and 
liberty. Indeed if we would picture it by any single symbol in its 
many activities, it would be by putting the liberty cap on its head. 
And how thrilling it is in its enticements in every relation of life, 
political, social, scientific, industrial—and we had almost dared 
to say, religious, in many of its humanly derived applications. Of 
what gross abuses of authority it has purged human existence; and 
in how many ways it has ennobled the dignity, and advanced the 
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comfort and welfare of the individual man. Who that has read, that 
is open to any sense of individual freedom, individual worth, character, 
and relation to his fellowmen, would return to conditions and times 
in which a contrary spirit and atmosphere prevailed? In religious 
life itself, and within easily remembered times, who does not know 
the different atmosphere in which religious truth and its relation to 
other human interests is presented to him to-day, and breathed by 
almost everyone—at least by every English-speaking Catholic? 

And yet the influence of what we have called, the collectivist 
camp within the Church has certainly stood in the way at every step. 
That school has been reactionary at every stage, and yielded but 
morosely to the conquests of liberty, which were the triumphs of in- 
dividualism. The extremists do so now—witness the results in France. 
And in every Catholic country they have succeeded in permitting an 
indistinct feeling to prevail of antagonism on the part of ancient 
truth against modern thought, modern democracy and modern 
liberty. | 

But now there is growing a new tendency and a new problem. 
Individualism is threatened from an entirely different source with re- 
sistance, impairment, and possible destruction. The element of truth, 
as we dare call it, in socialism, in organized association, in subordinating 
individual units to collective units—the truth that humanity is not 
only a number of personalities, but a collectivist whole, and made up 
of many similar subsidiary organisms, is taking shape and occupying 
new grounds every day. Whatare the trades unions but that? What, 
-in a different way, are great agglomerations of capital? What the 
many agitated, and partially effected, takings-over by .the State 
and municipalities of so-called “public utilities?”? What the paternity 
of so many paternal theories of governmental help and intervention 
in the very strong-holds of individualism and liberty? 

It is the feeling, the brief experience, that individualism does 
not spell nor fill the whole account of the welfare and progress of human 
society; that human society is a great organic whole, a collectivism, 
ereater, more important than any individual in it, than any rights, at 
least on earth, that he may have as an individual. The res publica 
has been reinterpreted in new and broader meanings, with new empha- 
sis not on the common rights of each, but on the general rights of the 
whole. The word “public” is being raised to a new pedestal in human 
thought, and differentiated from that older democracy which was to 
be the apotheosis of individual liberty. 
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And this throws its light also upon religious activity. It reflects 
one side of the fact that we are not merely detached units, but that in 
some intrinsic way, and therefore by some intrinsic method, the lot 
of human beings is more or less bound up together; that its organic 
life as a whole—we might say in a religious sense that its organic 
prayer—is as necessary as the individual life and prayer of its indi- 
vidual members; that its organic action as a whole and as made up 
of sub-collective agencies, has powers and virtues which no individual 
can supplant or supply—in a French phrase, that Humanity is a 
collectivism. It will not do with an easy sneer to say that this is only 
another way of stating that man is a social animal; that society is 
the natural state of man; that society implies government. It means 
more. It implies, to deeper thought, the truth and the fact that in 
some wondrous way, the human race is, as it were, one generic entity, 
(with the sub-organisms within it) only well-fared by a higher generic 
life and generic principles of action, beyond individual life, individual 
interests and individual action. And Religion as a Reality—the 
tie connecting us with God and immortality, through the Creation, the 
Fall and the Redemption—Religion as a real living Church, is as essen- 
tial a fact and a factor as the individual conduct in morals and the 
intellectual opinions of the units that compose it. 

The danger confronting us from the standpoint. of religion, is 
whether the new lesser sub-organisms, the newly projected forms 
and theories of collective life, shall be anti-religious or not. The 
Church, that divinely constituted organism, has happily in itself the 
full recognition of both factors of the problem. 

“What will it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” is certainly an intensely individualistic proposition. 

That no one outside the Church will be saved; that baptism is 
necessary; all the public ceremonies of the Church, the Holy Mass 
itself as a public homage to the Creator—these are as surely evidences 
of a collective existence and of collective action. Indeed, we might 
almost believe that in that transcendent act of Holy Mass, the partici- 
pation from our side of the leastworthy present were in a way as full 
of general import, as the general grace and benefit which the great 
act itself supplies. 

Briefly, to conclude the suggestions intended: There is need, and 
pressing need—in view of the quickly progressing developments of 
modern life and times—of all the most intense individual effort and 
of all the organic and collective power and agencies of religious-minded 
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men to assert and enforce the harmony of ancient truth and modern 
thought, to imbue new longings with old truths, and impress upon 
new activities the permanent reality of religion; to keep Liberty, 
that alluring modern goddess, in love with Faith. 

Democracy (and so modern thought) has done this much: It 
has increasingly advanced not simply the emancipation of the indi- 
vidual from the collective thraldom of blind authority, but the per- 
sonal and intelligent ability of the units to participate in the collective 
energies of the whole. It has made every one of us doubly responsible. 
It has enlarged and ennobled the right, and the corresponding duty, 
of each of us to understand, to be sharers in, and to advance the har- 
mony between ancient truth and modern thought, between liberty 
and authority, between faith and reason—to fit the individual 
freeman for active value in the collective cause of God’s Kingdom. 


+s 


ALBERT REYNAUD. 


THE HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 
OEPCERAS Tar ilk: 


Edward J. Hanna, D. D. 


Those who venture to treat doctrinally any phase of the profound 
mystery of the Incarnation must ever bear in mind the warning with 
which St. Leo I begins his seventh Christmas sermon,’ viz., that while 
the glory of the only begotten of the Father must in no wise be ob- 
scured, it is equally dangerous to deny due prominence to the earthly 
life and human character of him “who, when he was in the form of 
God, emptied himself,’ who, in the form of a servant, was touched 
with a feeling for our infirmities, and “tempted in all points, as we are, 
yet without sin.’”’ Some modern theologians have doubtless pressed 
too far the consideration of the human element in Christ’s life—even to 
the point of losing sight of the divine, while others in their eagerness 
to insist upon divinity, have not mayhap been sufficiently mindful 
of the human in Christ. And what is true of the Incarnation in general 
applies in particular to doctrinal theories concerning the human in- 
tellect and human knowledge of the Savior.. Here, likewise, either 
extreme is dangerous, yet the matter is so deeply mysterious that it 
is hard to define the happy mean—perilous even to attempt it. The 
writer of these notes believes the time has not yet come for a perfect 
synthesis, for a complete and final theological treatise on the human 
knowledge of Christ; but he hopes that the notes may serve as a con- 
tribution to the study of a question which is interesting in itself, prac- 
tical in helping to get a better understanding of the Life of Christ and, 
consequently, important in its bearing upon New Testament exegesis. 


History of the Question. 


The question of the human knowledge of Christ is no new one. It 
exercised the minds of the Fathers in the second and third centuries; it 


1Festivitatis hodierne verus venerator est et pius cultor, qui nec de incarnatione 
Domini aliquid falsum nec de Deitate aliquid sentit indignum; pari enim periculo 
malum est illi aut nature nostre veritas aut paterne glorie negatur equalitas. 
(Migne, Patr. Lat. liv, col. 216.) 
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was a living, burning problem at the time of the councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon; Eulogius, Patriarch of Constantinople, referred it to 
St. Gregory the Great; concerning it the illustrious Damascene wrote 
copiously, and the Scholastics from Peter Lombard, Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas, down to the time of the Reformation, made it the 
object of their subtle disquisitions. In fine, from the time of the 
Reformation down to our own day, Protestants and Catholics alike 
have considered it as most important in theology. 


Prior to the seventh century, the great Christian writers studied 
the question as a matter of positive rather than speculative theology, 
insisting particularly on certain texts of Scripture (John i, 14-18; 
Mark xin, 32; Luke ii, 40, 52), in vindication of divergent views. With 
them the question was whether or not our Lord’s human knowledge 
had any limitations except those which the finite character of the 
created intellect necessarily imposes. Was it, they asked, a part of 
his supreme humiliation to lack a knowledge of some things? or did 
not the divine and human make such limitation inconceivable, im- 
possible? The words of St. John (i, 14), declaring the Word made 
flesh to be full of grace and truth, and similar texts (v. g. ibid. v, 18), 
were naturally adduced in favor of the latter view, while other passages, 
especially Luke u, 52: “And Jesus advanced in wisdom and age 
and grace with God and man’’—(efr. ibid, v, 40),—and Mark xiii, 32, 
where the Savior seems to restrict the knowledge of the day of judg- 
ment to the Father alone to the exclusion even of the Son, led some 
of the Fathers to insist upon growth from the imperfect to the more 
perfect, to infer also that of some things Christ as man might not 
have had fulness of knowledge. St. Basil, St. Amphilochius, Didymus, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen would not admit limitation in Christ’s human 
knowledge, and they interpreted Mark xiii, 32, as an allusion to the 
mystery of the Trinity, where to the Father is assigned a pre-eminence 
because he eternally communicates all knowledge to the Son. But 
other great writers such as Tertullian, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Athan- 
asius, St. Jerome, Theodoret, Leontius Byzantinus did not hesitate 
to afhrm that Christ as man knew not the last day, and that he grew 
in wisdom as he grew in stature; while others equally renowned, such 
as St. Augustine and St. Gregory the Great interpret Christ’s silence 
in Mark xii, 32, as simply “economice,’”’ i. e., he said he knew not, 
simply because he was not commissioned by the Father to reveal 
such truth to men. 

From the days of Gregory the Great down through the great 
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scholastic age, Catholic theologians have followed almost unanimously 
the doctrine which denies any limitation in the human knowledge of 
Christ other than that necessarily inherent in every created intell- 
gence. 

But the question has taken a new form, at least in modern non- 
Catholic theology, because of the so-called Kenosis question.’ The 
Reformation had hardly begun, when on the Protestant side there 
arose a controversy between Zwingli and Luther about the presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist. Zwingli maintained a spiritual presence 
only, while Luther asserted that the body of Christ was in, with and 
under the bread. It was an easy step from this particular point to 
the discussion of the presence of Christ in general. In fact, after 
Luther’s death, from Buntz to the “Formula of Concord,” the debate 
centered around the Person of Christ, and the union of the two natures 
in that Person, with a view to a basis for the doctrine of Christ’s pres- 
ence in the Eucharist. Then it entered on the stage known as the 
“Giessen-Ttibingen Controversy,” where the discussion, confined 
strictly to the Lutheran side, was chiefly concerning the earthly hu- 
miliation of Christ, and how to adjust the Lutheran theory with his- 
torical facts of the life of Christ. Dr. Bruce in the Humialiations of 
Christ treats this whole subject with remarkable fulness, and con- 
cludes with these words (p. 113): “Lutheran Christology in its zeal 
for the deification of Christ’s humanity, really robs us of the Incarna- 
tion. If, as Lutheran theologians taught, the personal union 
necessarily involves the communication of divine attributes to the 
humanity, then, in so far as Christ’s humanity was like ours it was 
uninformed with the Deity—Christ qua realman wasmere man. The 
Incarnate God was not to be seen in Jesus of Nazareth; he was an 
airy, ghostly personage, as invisible as God himself, omnipresent, 
after an illocal manner, intangible, superior to all human needs and 
infirmities, immortal, omniscient, omnipotent.” If the Lutheran 
attempted to glorify the majesty of Christ’s humanity, the Reformed 
insisted more on its reality. The Kenosis of St. Paul was applied 
by them to the divine nature—not that they denied the “isepara- 


‘For the benefit of those who are not students of theology it may be well to 
explain in connection with ‘‘Kenosis”’ and “‘Kenotic” that the term as well as the 
notion it represents, is derived from the Epistle to the Philippians (ii, 6 seq.) where 
St. Paul represents the mystery of the Incarnation as involving a certain self-limita- 
tion or abasement on the part of the Eternal Word, ‘‘Who being in the form of God 
thought it not rapine to be equal with God. But emptied (éxévwoev) himself, 
taking the form of a servant.’ 
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biliter”’ and “inconfuse’’ of Chalcedon, but the divinity was robbed 
of its splendor. Their favorite illustration was that of the sun ob- 
scured by a cloud. In De Incarnatione, Lib. 1, p. 34, Zanchi writes: 
“Under the form of a servant the form of God was so hid that it scarcely 
appeared any longer to exist, as is also the ight of the sun when it 
is covered by a dense cloud.’ Here the more difficult question arises 
as to what is meant by this occultation? How did it affect the divine 
nature? What was the influence of the human on the divine? Zanchi 
did not deny that in his human nature Christ was possessed of the 
beatific vision, seeing all things in God—while Hulsius later on made 
Christ like us in all things, even in limitation of knowledge. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the attempt was made to unite 
the opposing branches of the German Protestant Church. Connected 
with this union-movement in origin as well as aim, was the Christology 
of the Kenosts. 

All the theories involved in this controversy emphatically affirm 
the reality of the human nature in Christ, and have endeavored to 
square themselves to the historical Christ as depicted in the gospel 
story. Thus, naturally, arose the question, how did this perfect 
humanity co-exist with fulness of divinity? Some, in order to save 
the perfect man in Christ, have simply denied the Incarnation in the 
Catholic sense, and advocated purely Kenotic views. Bruce’ divides 
them into five classes: 

“First, there are those who take their stand on absolute, thorough- 
going naturalism, refusing to recognize miracle in any sphere, physical or 
moral, and thus declining to accept even the old Unitarian view of Christ, 
according to which, while only a man, He was yet a perfect man. There 
are others, who, while naturalistic in their philosophic proclivities, shrink 
from the thorough-going application of the principles with which they 
secretly sympathize, and though readily consenting to banish the super- 
natural from the physical sphere, at the expense of philosophic consis- 
tency retain it in the ethical, and with the Catholic Church confess the 
sinlessness of Christ. A third party, though really at one with the first 
school in opinion, sides with the latter in feeling . . . and endeavors 
in its whole delineation of Christ’s life and character to embrace in the 
picture as much as possible of the extraordinary and wonderful. ; 
To these three phases . . =. may be added a fourth . . . char- 
acteristic of those who, while imbued with the scientific spirit of our time, 
and paying great deference to the incredulous attitude of science towards 
the miraculous, can scarcely be regarded as occupying any definite philo- 
sophic position. Men belonging to this school are quite willing to accept 


the account Jesus gave of himself, as far as they can gather it from the 
evangelic records. Turning away from all controversy concerning the 
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person of Christ, as from something they cannot understand, . . . 
they go back to the fountain-head and try to put themselves in the position 
of those who were eye and ear witnesses of the Word, and to form for 
themselves an impression of him at first hand. The impression they 
form is much the same as that expressed by Peter: ‘Thou art Christ 
the Son of the living God.””, When asked what they mean by such words, 
they reply in effect: ‘We cannot tell; the power of Christ is to be felt, not 
explained.’ Finally, the fifth class embraces all those who, while agreeing 
with naturalistic theologians in rejecting the Catholic doctrine, do so, not 
on speculative grounds, but on the grounds of positive exegesis.’’ 

But leaving these aside, there are others who have attempted to 
build up what may be called Kenotic theories on the old foundation, 
viz., that Christ is God and man. Different solutions have been 
suggested. Scheneckburger’ hardly does more than restate the old 
Reformed position. Dorner’ hints at something which Dr. Schaff 
calls the theory of a gradual or progressive Incarnation. But these 
theories are not strictly Kenotic, for in modern days the dominant 
idea in Kenotic theories has been that in order to make the actual 
historical Christ possible, the eternal pre-existent Logos annihilated 
himself to the measure our humanity. Dr. Bruce in his enumeration 
‘counts four distinct types: (1) The absolute dualistic, of which he 
makes Thomasius the representative; (2) the absolute metamorphic 
type represented by Gess; (3) the absolute semi-metamorphic type 
taught by Ebrard; (4) the real or relative upheld by Martensen; and 
‘since Dr. Bruce, we have the views represented by Canon Gore in 
Lux Mundi and the Bampton Lectures, and others. In the theory of 
‘Thomasius the Incarnation is a self-emptying of the divine manner 
of existence, and of the divine glory manifested in the ruling of the 
world. Taking the example of Christ sleeping during the storm, he 
asks: “What sleep could, there be for Him, who as God, not only 
‘was awake, but as ruler of the world brought on the storm?’”’ When 
pressed further by the question: how can even a self-limited God be 
really God? he answered: “Self-limitation is an act of the will—there- 
fore an affirmation of existence, and the essence of God is will and 
light and action. Delitzsch’ regards Kenosis much in the same light. 
He also considers the question as the holiest of problems, but cannot 
‘conceive the twofold nature in the unity of Person tenable in view of 
the utterances of Holy Writ, except in so much as the Logos gives 


‘Fur Kirchlichen Christologie, and also Vergleichende Darstellung des Luther- 
aschen und Reformisten Lehrbegriffs. 

Doctrine of the person of Christ. 

3System der biblischer Psychologie. 
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up his eternal mode of existence, gives up omniscience, omnipresence, 
etc., etc., while he still retains the identity of his eternal Being. This. 
opinion of Thomasius is shared by Kahnis. In the theory of Gess 
there was a real depotentiation of the Incarnate Word, and he is fol- 
lowed by both Reuss and Godet. 

This type is thoroughly Appollinarian in its Christology, and 
Gess, though he stated that the Church was right in considering Apol- 
linaris a heretic, did not hesitate to say that the Church did not see 
that the Logos himself was the soul of Christ. Consequently the 
Logos did not assume but really became a human soul, making the 
presence of another soul simply superfluous.’ 

Hofmann is seemingly of the same school, though a trifle more 
reticent in his expression of Apollinarian theology. In the Kenosis of 
Ebrard the divinity was disguised, not in the old Reformed sense of 
occultation, but in the sense that the divine properties, while held by 
Christ, were so held only in the time-form appropriate to a human 
mode of existence, in a word, an exchange of the eternal for a time- 
form of existence.’ 

Those who follow Martensen, whose ideas are expressed in Die 
Christliche Dogmatik, admit not only a relative, but at the same time 
_a real Kenosis. There is a real depotentiation of the Logos in the 
Man-Christ, while in the world at large the Logos carries on the work 
of Mediator and Revealer. Of a consequence there is a double life, a 
pure divine Logos working throughout the kingdom of nature, a 
depotentiated Logos working within the compass of humanity. This 
type of Kenosis seems to be favored by Mr. Hutton in his Theological 
and Interary Essays. Godet of Neufchatel, whom Canon Gore seems 
to follow, at least in part, makes the Kenosis consist in laying aside 
not only the metaphysical attributes of God, as omnipotence and omni- 
science, but also the moral attributes of immutable holiness and per- 
fect infinite love, and most surprising of all, his personal conscious- 
ness: ‘He knew himself as Son with that knowledge with which the 
Father himself knew him eternally, and here is the self-stripping on 
which all the foregoing depends—that consciousness of Sonship which 
was his light, he let it be extinguished within him.” Through this: 
abasement, “he.was able to enter into a human development, com- 
pletely similar to ours.”* Canon Gore’s thought is more difficult to 


1Die Lehre von der Person Christ, ii, p. 321. . 
*Vid. Das Dogma von heiligen Abendmahl; also Christliche Dogmatik 
8Gifford, pp. 157, 158. 
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eatch Holding as he does, the council of Chalcedon, he finds no 
little trouble in expressing his Kenotic ideas. In the 6th of the Bamp- 
ton Lectures (1891) p. 147, he writes of Christ: ‘‘He does not appear 
to teach out of an absolute, divine omniscience, but rather as con- 
detained by human nature,’ and though he attempts to correct this 
by the statement that Christ’s knowledge was indeed extraordinary 
—was indeed a supernatural illumination—still “all such illumination, 
if of a higher quality, was analogous to that vouchsafed to prophets 
and Apostles. It is not necessarily divine consciousness and it coin- 
cides in our-Lord with apparent limitations of knowledge.” 

The serious diffculty here is in the idea of a depotentiated Logos. 
Nor is it a question whether such a theory is within the realm of pos- 
sibility as conceived by our limited intelligence; it is rather a question 
of fact to be settled by such data of revelation as we have at hand. 
All who have espoused Kenotic theories have had recourse to St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians 1,6. In view of these words some kind of 
Kenosis must be admitted; but commentators, Protestant and Catholic 
alike, are far from agreed as to the interpretation to be placed upon 
this difficult passage, some seeing in St. Paul a most rigid theological 
orthodoxy, others recognizing almost a pure humanism. Dr. Gifford’ 
has given us a brief history of the interpretation of the text. Those 
interested in the question will find it to their advantage to run over 
these well ordered notes, in which he has discussed one after the other, 
the interpretations of Baur, Ambrosiaster, Erasmus, Luther, Dorner, 
Chemnitz, Daneau, Zanchi, Ottley, Pfleiderer, Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, 
Harnack, Powell and Godet. (See also Bruce, note, p. 357). It 
would seem far from wise to formulate a theory which is basic in the 
mystery of the Incarnation on a text, in the interpretation of which 
the wisest commentators so widely disagree; and we have here but 
another indication of the fatality of pure private judgment in matters 
of faith. Further on I shall endeavor to trace what seems to be the 
mind of St. Paul in the text, but for the present let the very difficulty 
of the matter keep us humble, and keep us from formulating a theory 
to explain the Incarnation on a single text so confessedly difficult 
and obscure. One can see readily how the accepted Kenotic theories 
affect the question of the human knowledge of Christ and how a “ de- 
potentiated Logos” theory must give us in Christ only a human con- 
sciousness even though such consciousness is supernaturally illumin- 
ated to the highest degree. 


‘Study of the Philippians ii, 5-11. 
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But is the “depotentiated Logos” in conformity with the facts: 
of the Gospel story? and does it not, while explaining the limitation 
in the knowledge and powers of Christ, run counter to other facts 
which remain unexplained, yea and inexplicable in such a theory? 
Held by such men as Delitzsch, Hofmann, Godet, and Gore, the theory 
is one of extreme importance and is animated by an interest at once 
religious and scientific; religious because they see in this self-lmitation 
of the Word the depths of his love for man; scientific, because it is but. 
an attempt to show a harmony between Christ’s person and the facts 
of Gospel history, an attempt not unthought of by the Fathers, Irenaeus,” 
Cyril,’ Hilary,’ Tertullian,* ete. 

With us there is little question whether or not such depotentiation 
is possible. It seems indeed quite irreconcilable with our views of 
divine immutability, views which Cyril of Alexandria voiced centuries ago: 
in his A pol. contra Theod. proxi. Capit. ‘Being confessedly unchange-- 
able in nature, he was not converted into the nature of flesh, laying. 
aside his own prope: nature, but he remained what he was—God.” 
However, there is so little agreement as to what God can do that we. 
must prefer to face the question as one of fact. Can the Kenotists’ 
interpretation be given to the life of Christ as we know it in the re-- 
corded history of his sojourn on earth? as we know Christ in the Gospels 
and other apostolic writings? as we know him in the earliest inter- 
pretation of the mystery of the God made flesh? What does St. Paul 
really mean in Chapter II of his Epistle to the Philippians?’ He is. 
encouraging his loved ones at Philippi to the practice of humility 
and self-denial, and he urges upon them the example of Christ in the: 
mystery of man’s redemption. Christ was in possession of all things: 
by divinely inherent right. He abased himself in becoming man,. 
and as man lowered himself to the condition of outcast and no man. 
He begins by exhorting them to have the mind which was also in the 
Savior. Then follow the words concerning which commentators: 
have so disagreed: ‘‘Who being in the form of God counted it not a. 
prize (literally a thing to be grasped) to be equal with God, but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant’. . . . Do the words, 
(vop¢% Oc00) (in the forin of God) refer to the divine glory visible: 


1Adv. Heres, iii, 6. 
"Quod unus sit Christus. Migne 75. Col. 1348. 
3De Trinitate, xi, 48. 
4De carne Christi, v; and adv. Praxeam, xxviil. 
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at the throne of God, the dazzling radiance of which was put off 
by Christ in the mystery of the Incarnation? Or can they mean 
form in the sense of appearance, figure, outline? Or does form here 
signify the nature, the very essence of the Godhead, which need not 
necessarily include peculiar modes of manifesting the same? Cer- 
tainly classical usage is not opposed to the latter sense, as one may 
see by consulting Bishop Lightfoot on the Philippians and Dr. Gifford 
in his admirable essay on this passage of St. Paul. Usage then being 
not hostile, it seems to us more conformable to the doctrine of St. 
Paul—more conformable to early tradition to translate Hop¢7 Oco% 
as the very essence of the Godhead. On this Cornelius a Lapide 
writes Un Philipp. i, 6): 

“Verum dico hic et alibi 79r¢7 non significare specimen, ex- 
emplum, argumentum sed formam que dat esse rei; forma ergo Dei est 
natura Dei, divinitas et Deus ipse. Ita Chrysostomus, Theophylactus, 


Oecumenius, Hilarius, Augustinus et passim Patres contra Arianos, ut 
fatetur Erasmus.”’ 


Christ, then, being the very God, ‘‘did not deem it a prize (to be 
grasped at) to be on an equality with God,” alluding here not to a 
change of nature, or being, which was impossible, but to a change im 
mode of being which recalls the sentence of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
(I. Cor. viii, 9): ‘‘Though he was rich, yet he became poor.”’ Strip- 
ping himself, therefore, of the trappings of majesty was the first great 
step in Kenosis, in humiliation, which step came in taking the form 
of a servant. St, Paul explains still further his idea of Kenosis by 
adding: ‘Being made in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man’’; that is, in form and bearing and language and 
mode of life, found as, other men. But the Apostle sees still greater 
depths. It was not enough to be found in fashion as a man. Christ 
must go still lower, and humble himself to death, and not to an ordinary 
death, but the most abasing sort—death on a gibbet. “He humbled 
himself, becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the 
cross.”’ 

And does not such an interpretation seem to be in conformity with 
St. Paul’s doctrine in the Epistle to Timothy (I. Tim. ii, 3-6), where 
he speaks of Christ as the great God, who gave himself for us? And 
again in Colossians (i, 15), emphasizing the divinity of Christ 
against the attacks of the early heretics, he says He is the “image 
of the Invisible God, the first born of all creation; for in him were all 
things created, in the heavens and upon the earth . . . and in 
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him all things consist,’ in whom it pleased the Father, that “all ful- 
ness should dwell,” 1. e., all that the divine essence is, all the divine at- 
tributes; or, as expressed more clearly further on, in whom “all fulness 
of the Godhead dwelleth corporally,” and this Christ, one with God has 
made peace for us through his death upon the cross. In I. Cor. ii, 8, 
he speaks of him as the “Lord of Glory” whom they crucified. Surely 
these and similar passages can hardly be reconciled with the idea 
of depotentiation. But be that as it may, no one will venture 
to deny that at least the writer of the Fourth Gospel considered Jesus 
equal to the Father. Jesus answered those who persecuted him 
because he did these things on the Sabbath: “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” (John v, 17). And the Jews then sought 
to kill him, because “not only had he broken the Sabbath, but also 
called God his own Father, making himself equal with God.’ Further 
on in the same chapter he asserts his present divinity by declaring 
(v, 21), that he “quickeneth whom he will’’; that he should receive 
the same honor as the Father (v. 23), (not surely a depotentiated life 
is that of the Father). This is doubtless Peter’s impression when 
he asserts: “Lord, thou knowest all things” (xxi, 17). Surely in 
John x, 30, it is asserted with all boldness ‘‘I and the Father are one,”’ 
and when they would cast stones at him, he asked them the reason, 
and their answer comes clear: ‘That Thou being man, maketh thyself 
God.” Does he not assert again (John x, 15) that he knows the Father, 
even as the Father knows him; does he not say boldly to Philip: ‘He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father’’? (xiv, 9). Further on (v, 
23), he places himself on an equality with the Father, saying: ‘We 
will come unto him and make our abode with him;”’ and if this clear 
statement of the trend of Scripture convince not; if men still see in 
the expressions of Holy Writ a limited divinity, it is natural to appeal 
for a decision to the early council of Chalcedon, which, treating the 
question ex projesso, and summing up the wisdom of the Fathers of 
the first centuries, declares: ‘Following the Holy Fathers we teach 
and confess . . . the distinction of natures being by no means 
abolished by the union, but rather what is proper to each being pre- 
served and combined into one person and one hypostasis.” 

Catholic theology concerning the human knowledge of Jesus 
Christ has hardly varied since the days of St. Gregory the Great, 
who in writing to Kulogius against the Agnoetz expressed his approval 


‘See Bishop Ellicott on Philipp. and Coloss. in loco, also Bishop Lightfoot in 
commentary, appended note. 
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of ‘their condemnation and asserted that the teaching of Eulogius 
was in conformity with the great Western tradition. (Hp. ad Eulog. 
vxaix). The doctrine of Gregory which ascribed all knowledge to 
Christ was in turn taught by St. John Damascene (De Her. Mugne 
aciv, col. 756,) by St. Anselm, by the great Master of the Sentences. 
(Lab. 111, Dist. 13), by St. Bernard (Migne Pat. Lat. 182, col. 974) and 
by the great medieval doctors. St. Thomas Aquinas places in Christ. 
a knowledge which results from the beatific vision; a knowledge 
which he terms ‘‘injusa”’, whether ‘‘per se” or ‘‘per accidens’’; and in 
order to meet the difficulty which arises from such texts as Luke 
li, 52, insists on giving to Christ what he is pleased to term “Sctentia 
acquisita.” (Summa Theol. wi, Qq.,x, 21,7.) Following St. Thomas, 
Suarez teaches the received doctrine in his commentary on the Swmma. 
Theol. ad x. Quest. De Lugo placed in Christ all the knowledge 
granted by St. Thomas, although he seems doubtful as regards Christ’s: 
cognition of all things possible. The greatest theologian since the 
Reformation, Petavius, says little or naught of infused or acquired 
knowledge, but insists that Christ had the beatific vision from the 
dawn of his human existence (De Jncar.). He is not loth to grant 
that there is little indication of this doctrine either in Scripture or 
early tradition (including the Councils); he even ‘allows that some of 
the Fathers can hardly be interpreted in this light; still he is firm in 
holding that Catholic theologians may not depart from the doctrine 
he espouses, without a certain temerity. (De Incarnat. Lib. x1, 
cap. tv.)’ Most of the Catholic commentators on Scripture agree 
with the position put forward by Petavius. See Maldonatus, Cornelius 
a Lapide, Knabenbauer, etc., in Luke ii, 52, and Mark xin, 32. See 
also Schanz, Schegg, etc.) 

Catholic theologians of our day are almost unanimous in sus- 
taining the traditional position. (Cfr. Franzelin, De Verbo Incarnato, 
p. 426; cfr. Hurter, vol. II, De Scientia Christt). The illustrious Inns- 
bruck Professor, Father Stentrup, maintains in a scholarly fashion 
the ordinary Catholic position, though he candidly admits that there 
has been in late years a breach in the unanimity of Catholic opinion, 
and aside from Giinther, Baltzer and other scholars, he cites Dr. Klee 
and also Bishop Laurent, who finds it impossible to reconcile the 


1Facile tamen assentiar Theologis qui, licet nondum hoc ad fidei dogmata pertinere 
dicunt (quod locus in Scriptura sit nullus qui id perspicue declaret; nec ulliusauctoritate 
Synodi generalis aut alia quapiam fidei regula decretum et constitutum fuerit) errori 
tamen et heretice impietati proximum censent, etc., etc. 
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beatific vision with the passion, or to insist too dogmatically on what 
is seemingly not clear in Scripture and early tradition. Stentrup 
1s of a consequence not as strong in his condemnation of Klee as Card. 
Franzelin, who would consider Klee’s position as heretical condemned 
in the Agnoete. 

Non-Catholic theologians since the Reformation have taught 
‘some one doctrine, some another. The early Reformed like Zanchi, 
admitted in Christ the beatific vision. Hulsius (System Controvers. 
Theol.) denied it. All who have espoused Kenotic theories, both on 
the continent and in England, have taught real limitation in the knowl- 
edge of Christ, as is done by the Ritschlian school in all its exponents. 
Hooker and the earlier Anglican divines are quoted by Powell in his 
Principles of the Incarnation, pp. 318-329, and he concludes by saying: 
“Tf there have been any English divines previous to the present century 
who have given any sort of sanction to the theories maintaining any 
limitation whatever of the Godhead itself in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
the present writer can only say that he cannot guess who they can 
be.” Powell himself in the work above quoted, does not grant, in a 
general way, any limitation in Christ’s human knowledge, though he 
is inclined to admit “ignorance of the last day”’ as a proof of the real 
humanity of Christ. ‘‘We may suppose,” he writes, (p. 42) “our 
Lord withheld the communication of this one particular from his 
human mind, in order that its human verity might be thereby con- 
clusively manifested. One instance was quite enough to establish 
this, Just as one statement that he grew in wisdom was enough to 
show that the law of growth . . . was followed in Him as it is 
in us.’ Among other English writers of our epoch, Swayne, Our 
Lord’s Knowledge as Man; Sanday, Oracles of God; Forrest, Christ of 
History and Experience; Ottley, Doctrine of the Incarnation; Dale, 
‘Christian Doctrine; Bruce, Humiliations of Christ, etc., all admit more 
or less tentatively both the gradual development of Jesus’ human 
mind, and a real limitation of his human knowledge. What is said 
of theologians is also true of modern commentators on the New Testa- 
ment, especially when giving the exegesis of Luke ii, 52; Mark xiii, 
32, and Matthew xxiv, 36. 

The question of the breadth and scope of Christ’s knowledge 
has in our time received particular attention, because of special studies 
in the life of our Lord and on the meaning of the Gospel, but particu- 
larly because of the critical work now being done by Protestant and 
‘Catholic alike on the Books of the Old Testament. The vast majority 
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of critical scholars are being led by what seems to be the logic of ob-- 
served facts to recede not a little from the formerly received theories. 
concerning the date and authorship of many of the Old Testament. 
writings, and it is often asserted that Christ’s knowledge of the same 
is involved in the conclusions reached. What, it is asked, was Christ’s. 
view of the Old Testament when referring to Moses and Jonah; what 
was his view of the 110th Psalm, when he attributed it to David? 
These difficulties are noticed and tentatively discussed by modern 
Catholic writers, v. g., Howlett in the Dublin Review, April, 1901; 
Lagrange in La Revue Biblique. Moreover, there are certain notice- 
able indications in the New Testament (even apart from the classical 
instances above mentioned) which at first sight at least, would seem. 
to point to a limitation of Christ’s knowledge, particularly in con-. 
nection with the words attributed to Him concerning the Parousia, 
a problem ever fraught with difficulty to the Scripture worker. How- 
ever that may be, it certainly seems inadmissible—no less contrary 
to sound reason than to the data of revelation—to seek a solution 
through any of the modern Kenotic theories involving a depotentiation 
of the Logos. For, to quote St. Cyril of Alexandria: 

“God being confessedly unchangeable in nature, he was not converted. 
into the nature of flesh, laying aside his own proper nature; but he re- 
mained what he was—God. How, then, did he become poor? ‘Thus, in. 
that being God by nature and Son of the Father, he became man, and. 
was born of the seed of David, according to the Flesh, and subjected 
himself to the servile, that is to the human measure of things, and having: 
become man, he was not ashamed of the measure of humanity.” (Apol.. 
Contra Theod. Anath.x. Mugne, Tom. wx, p. 440). 

There arises, then, the question: can a man holding the fullest 
orthodoxy admit any limitation in Christ’s knowledge? To illus-- 
trate: Can St. Luke ii, 40 and 52, be understood as meaning a real 
growth in knowledge and wisdom? Can Mark xii, 32, be interpreted 
literally as it stands? Petavius, Suarez and De Lugo hold such a. 
position to be rash though not against faith; some modern theologians, 
such as Cardinal Franzelin, think it already a doctrine ‘‘condemned 
in the Agnoete,” but this is far from certain. Nay, more, the oppo-: 
site appears to be nearer the truth, and Natalis Alexander writing 
anent the case of the Agnoetz does not hesitate to say:' ‘Their error, 
however, did not consist in simply ascribing ignorance of some things. 
to Christ as man, but in their contention that his absolute knowledge 
was confined within the limits of his human knowledge, for they recog- 


'Natalis Alexander. Selecta Hist. Eccles. vi, cap. iii, art. il. 
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nized in Christ but one composite nature.’’ In support of this view 
the learned writer refers to St.. Isidore (116.8, De Orig.), to St. John 
Damascene (Lib. de Heres.), and also to Leontius whom he quotes as 
saying: “It is our opinion that a subtle inquisition into such questions 
is quite out of place, nor was the Council of Chalcedon anxious con- 
cerning the question.’’ Then he asserts that almost all the Fathers 
believed in‘a certain limitation of Christ’s human knowledge and cites 
Luke ii, 52, in that connection. ' 3 | 

This much at least is sure: Catholic faith acknowledges 
in the Savior perfect divinity and perfect humanity united in the 
unity of the divine Person. Against Apollinaris it has been defined 
that in Christ there is a perfect human soul; against the Monothelites, 
a perfect human will. The human soul of Christ as a created thing 
is necessarily finite; as finite, necessarily limited. So true is this 
that the doctrine asserting that the soul of Christ saw God as clearly 
as God sees himself, was condemned in the Council of Basle. Whether 
the soul of the Redeemer enjoyed the beatific vision, whether all 
manner of infused and acquired knowledge belonged to him as man, 
are not questions which can be settled exclusively on a prior: grounds; 
they are questions of fact, which can only be known from the data 
of divine revelation. In the revelation, then, of the mystery of the 
‘Incarnation, in the revelation of the hypostatic union, is there necessar- 
ily contained a revelation of the beatific vision in Christ from the 
dawn of his existence; of the fulness of all knowledge even from his 
mother’s womb? Seemingly the Church has given no definite decision. 
‘It is a question, then, that must be settled so far as may be for the 
present, through a careful study of the Scriptures, the Fathers and 
ithe theologians. 


EDWARD J. HANNA. 


THE NEW KNOWLEDGE AND Wane, 
OW DI PHEOSOPHY 


-I. THE QUESTION OF SPECIES IN THE INORGANIC WORLD 


Walter McDonald, D. D. 


The controversy raised by Darwin made the term “species’” 
familiar to the last generation; yet I doubt whether many of the 
nineteenth century disputants were aware of the full meaning which 
the term conveyed to philosophers of former ages—a meaning which 
it still retains in many of the Catholic schools. 

Thirty or forty years ago the question of specific distinction 
was restricted, practically, to living organisms, and seemed to be: 
altogether one of origin and efficient cause,—of how species are pro- 
duced rather than of what they are. Yet the latter is the more funda-. 
mental form of the question; which is probably the reason why it was. 
under this aspect it appealed to the great philosophers of the past, 
from Thales to Descartes. 

Almost as far back as there is ona record of philosophical teaching, 
there were two great divisions of opinion, according as the difference 
between species was believed to go down into the very substance or: 
to be merely one of shape and structure. Aristotle taught that bodies. 
are substantially different; that if we could divest them of shape, 
structure, and accident of every kind, leaving only the crude stuff 
of which we are wont to think as underlying and sustaining phenomena,. 
we should find this stuff still differing in kind, gold being gold, and 
iron iron; the differences between them being the result of the quality 
or nature of the stuffs or substances themselves. This teaching of 
the Stagyrite succeeded in capturing the mind of the world that was: 
influenced by Greek thought; and, deriving new life from the genius 
of St. Thomas, held absolute sway for more than four hundred years 
in the philosophical schools that were influenced by the teaching of 
the Catholic Church. 

There was, however, another opinion, apparently older, which 
maintained that difference of species is due altogether to diversity of - 
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structure; so that if it were possible to take a piece of gold and a piece 
of iron and divest them of all internal arrangement of parts, there 
would be discovered a single kind of stuff, neither gold nor iron, but 
something homogeneous in itself, and different from both these metals. 
It wou'’d be found, moreover, that this uniform stuff could be con- 
verted into gold or iron if it could be made to assume the mode of 
structure whereby either of these bodies is characterized. According 
to this view, all species are the same one substance under various 
‘structural forms, specific distinction being altogether due to the struc- 
ture. This holds not only of inorganic matter but of living organisms— | 
and even of man, according to many extreme advocates of the general 
doctrine. This view of nature, long banished from the schools, was 
restored by Descartes, and may be said to hold now.a sway as absolute 
as that which the genius of St. Thomas secured for the teaching of 
Aristotle. The age-long struggle has been waged with wavering success, 
and possibly the final victory is not yet secured. Let us examine 
both these opinions more closely and see what they have in common 
and how they differ. 

Framework of the Scholastic Theory. In the teaching of those 
close students of Aristotle, the Schoolmen, four main features arrest 
attention: (1) first matter; (2) substantial form; (3) dispositions for 
this form; and (4) actions whereby these dispositions may be modified. 

(I) First matter may be roughly described as an absolutely 
uniform, or rather structureless semi-substance. It is a reality, not 
nothing; in itself void of all structure, but capable of receiving any 
structure whatsoever; and, though a reality, incapable of existing 
unless completed or backed up by a complementary semi-substance; 
somewhat, though not quite, as motion cannot be actually separated 
from a rate of speed, or figure from some definite form or shape. 

Being void of structure of any kind, even the most elementary, 
this first matter is of itself absolutely uniform—in the sense of being 
formless; it may, however, get or lose any form of structure whatso- 
ever; and according as it has one structure or another,—say, that of 
gold or of iron,—it will help to form the substance or species of which 
the structure in question is characteristic. In this way first matter 
passes unchanged from species to species; from the oxygen of the air 
into carbonic acid and the tissues of plants and animals; remaining 
throughout unchanged in itself, but changing structure with the various 
species which it helps to constitute. 

(2) The substantial form is the other semi-substance whereby 
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first matter, according to the Scholastic concept, is completed and 
enabled to subsist. It is not a form in the sense of figure or mode of 
structure; though, as we shall see, its continued existence depends 
on the continuance of a peculiar mode of structure in the first matter 
whereby it is completed, and which itself completes. It is a substance 
rather than an accident; that is, it underlies and supports rather than 
is supported by something more fundamental; so, however, as to be 
a half rather than a full substance; seeing that, except in one case— 
that of the human soul—it needs to be not so much supported as backed 
up and completed by first matter, in order that both may subsist to- 
gether, though each is incapable of subsisting apart. The great differ- 
ence between the two is that whereas the first matter may, under differ- 
ent forms of structure, pass from species to species, each true species has 
its own peculiar substantial form whereby it is made specific; so that 
when water is formed by an electric spark from a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen, a totally new substantial form—that of water—is 
produced; whereas the first matter remains the same in the liquid as 
it was in the gases, though now under a different mode of structure. 
(3) It is the constant teaching of the Schoolmen that before any 
kind of form can be united to first matter, this must have acquired 
what they called the dispositions for that special form. They do not 
seem to have had very definite notions as to what these dispositions 
are in themselves; in whatever notions they had, however, they seem 
to have identified dispositions with arrangements of parts; which in 
the language of the moderns would be translated as modes of structure. 
Accordingly, it will not, I-fancy, be far from the truth if we regard 
it as a part of the Scholastic system that before first matter can 
receive a particular kind of substantial form, it must have received a 
mode of structure adapted to the form in question; and, correlatively, 
that a substantial form of any kind, say that of water, cannot combine 
with the first matter of oxygen and hydrogen to form water, until the 
oxygen and hydrogen structures have disappeared and the first matter 
has assumed the mode of structure adapted to the water-form. 
Modern advocates of the Scholastic philosophy who may read 
this may, I fear, be inclined to call it in question, and to maintain 
that no accident, such as structure, intervenes, according to the theory, 
between the first matter and the substantial form, the latter being 
antecedent to all accidents, at least logically. No doubt this was 
often said; but it was no less the constant teaching that first matter 
must be disposed for the reception of the form. Are not these dis- 
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positions logically antecedent to the form? And since the Schoolmen 
represented them as arrangements of the parts of the quantified first 
matter, shall we not conceive them best if we represent them, according 
to modern notions, as modes of structure? 

(4) It was acknowledged that external Banh: could act on a 
body so as to modify the dispositions of its first matter, necessitating 
the disappearance of the substantial form hitherto existing, and the 
production of one or more others to suit the new mode or modes of 
disposition resulting. Fire acts thus on wood, or a mortal wound on 
a vegetable or animal, altering the structure and thereby rendering 
the first matter at once incapable of junction with the old form and 
capable of a new. ! 

What to the mind of the Schoolmen were these actions in them- 
selves? I have discussed the question at great length in a special 
treatise, and have come to the conclusion that, however obscurely 
they may have thought and written, the teaching of the Philosopher 
and some of his ablest disciples was that the actions of inorganic agents 
such as we contemplate here—those actions which modify the structure 
whereby first matter is disposed for the reception and retention of 
substantial forms—are identical with local motion. This has been 
called in question; but all that I have heard or seen since the treatise 
referred to was published tends to confirm me in the conviction of the 
truth of the teaching. 

Theory now Prevalent: Comparison. Modern writers on chemis- 
try are wont to classify in two divisions—as either elements or com- 
pounds—all the forms of matter of which they have any knowledge. 
The elements, seventy or more in number, were till recently regarded as 
simple; that is, as incapable of being converted into one another, or, © 
indeed, of being made anything but what they are. Not only was 
there no philosopher’s stone whereby the baser metals could be turned 
into gold, but even the conversions that do take place were not regarded 
as true substantial conversions, since whatever change occurred 
affected merely the arrangement of the parts of the substances con- 
cerned, the substances themselves remaining unchanged. - This, it is. 
true, was formally set forth merely as an hypothesis; but it éan hardly 
be denied that till recently most chemists regarded it as a statement 
of objective fact. 

It must be confessed, however, that at least since the time of 
Prout (A. D. 1815) a suspicion had been growing, especially in the 
minds of chemists and physicists of the very first rank, that elements 
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and compounds are still made up of some one uniform elementary 
substance,—that they are all but the same one stuff under different 
shapes or modes of structure. 

This conception of the nature of matter is now universal, owing 
to the discovery of new forms of radio-activity and certain pecuhari- 
ties of radium and other substances; so that the theory of the consti- 
tution of matter now universally accepted by chemists and physicists 
may be said to be constructed on the following framework: (1) 
matter, in itself absolutely homogeneous; (2) different modes of 
structure, to correspond with the different species. of elements and 
compounds; (3) actions whereby these modifications of structure 
may be produced. A brief comparison of the two theories will help 
to a clearer conception of both. | 

(1) Matter in both theories is in itself absolutely uniform—more 
strictly, formless; it is the same in all things, gases, liquids, inorganic 
solids, plants, and animals. It remains unchanged throughout all 
manner of changes, not only in the inorganic world, but in living 
organisms. It is capable of structure, and its species or character 
varies with the different modes of structure which it assumes.’ The 
moderns, however, regard it as a full substance, capable of self-sub- 
sistence; whereas, according to the Scholastic theory, it is but a sort 
of semi-substance, and needs always to be backed up by its fellow and 
complementary semi-substance, the substantial form. Apart from 
this difference—of. full or part substantial character—the concept of 
matter in both theories is practically the same. 

(2) Moderns take no account of substantial forms; matter, with 
its accidents of mode of structure and movement, exhausts the sum 
of the reality; the matter itself being the full and only substance and 
self-subsisting. The spiritual soul of man, if such there be, is but, as 
as it were, locally united with the body, in this view; whereas it enters | 
with the first matter into the constitution of the body, according to 
the philosophers of the School. 

(3) Structure and its various modes are practically the same in 
both theories—with a noteworthy restriction as to corpuscular, 
atomic, and molecular condition, to which I shall call attention later on. 

(4) Moreover, as to the nature of the actions whereby the different 


1The last assertion has to be taken with a ¢ertain restriction, inasmuch as there 
are changes of structure such as liquefaction and vaporization, that do not affect the 
specific type. It is, nevertheless, true that every species has a mode of structure 
peculiar to itself, in the theroy of the Schoolmen as well as in that of the moderns. 
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modes of structure are produced, there need be no difference between. 
the two theories; this, however, is denied by many advocates of the 
Scholastic view. 

Accordingly, the essential point of difference is the substantial 
form. If for every truly distinct species there is a semi-substance 
which differs in kind, the formless matter is incapable of independent. 
subsistence; and specific difference is rooted in the substance and not 
merely in the structure. If, on the contrary, the advance of knowledge 
now makes it a more tenable theory that all the phenomena of inorganic 
matter may bé explained without having recourse to these semi- 
substances, every true philosopher will rejoice at the prospect of their 
disappearance from the world of thought. 

Losses and Gains. The progress made during the last century 
in determining the nature of sound, light, and heat, and especially the 
recent ciscoveries in connection with radium, have had the effect of 
modifying considerably the views of both parties to this celebrated 
controversy. | 

(1) For instance, it can no longer be maintained with appearance 
of reason that elements retain their nature in the compounds which 
they form,—that the water molecule is composed of atoms of oxygen 
and hydrogen as such. For it seems to be now recognized by chemists 
and physicists that even hydrogen atoms are composed of very many 
tiny corpuscles related to one another in a certain spatial order,’ and 
that the same holds a fortiori of the atoms of all the elements. More- 
over, there is reason to suspect, if not even to believe, that these tiny 
corpuscles are all alike in substance and form, so that the atoms of 
the various elements would be differentiated only by reason of the 
number of corpuscles whereby they are constituted and the different 
spatial relations of the corpuscles to one another in each. Accord- 
ingly, the atom of hydrogen is a certain number of corpuscles arranged 
in space in a certain order; the oxygen atom a larger number of the 
same corpuscles with a different spatial arrangement; water a com- 
bination of the two, the number of corpuscles in the composite molecule 
being the sum of those in the three atoms of which it is composed, but 
the spatial arrangement assuming a new pattern. Inasmuch, there- 

1Strictly speaking, the atom is supposed to consist of a number of corpuscles 
negatively electrified and set in a certain order within a sphere of positive electrifi- 
tion. The nature of this sphere is impossible to determine; analogy, however, would 
lead us to suppose that it also is a mode of the one homogeneous substance. - For 


present purposes we may attend merely to the negatively electrified corpuscles without 
fear of error. 
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fore, as an atom means not only a certain number of corpuscles but a 
definite spatial arrangement, it is plain that, with the cessation of its 
peculiar mode of structure in the molecule of the compound, the atom 
of the component must cease to exist as such. Accordingly, the 
Schoolmen, who always maintained this disappearance of elements 
in combination, must be allowed to have scored a point. 

(2) As against this their opponents have scored by directing 
attention to the importance of the different types of structure as ex- 
_plaining the different properties of all the species we know. The 
Schoolmen, as may be remembered, insisted on a change of what they 
called the dispositions; whereby, in every case of chemical decompo- 
sition and combination, the first matter is made unsuited to the old 
form or forms and adapted to the new. As a result of modern re- 
search, both parties now seem to agree in regarding these dispositions 
as different modes of structure, very possibly after the analogy of the 
different kinds of ‘“‘set”’ assumed by the floating magnets experimented 
on by Mayer. As far as an outsider can form an opinion, it would 
appear that further progress is most likely to result from a pursuit of 
mathematical and other investigations as to the generation and de- 
composition of these modes of structure. Here, then, the moderns 
Seem to have shown the way to the disciples of the School, who, how- 
_ ever; must get credit for admitting the truth of their opponents’ con- 
tention. 

(3) The same, as I think, applies to the actions of the agents 
whereby changes of structure are affected,—with the restriction that 
_ the identification of these actions with local motion is not allowed by 
some of the most zealous advocates of the Scholastic doctrine. Moderns 
are unanimous in holding that these actions—usually light, heat, 

electricity, and even mere shock—consist altogether of different modes 
— of local movement ; whereas the later Schoolmen had come to believe 

that every true action emanates in some way, not very definitely de- 
_ scribed, from forces and motive qualities; being conditioned or accom- 
panied by local displacement, but differing in its entity from the 
movement itself. As already mentioned, I have tried to show that 
the great masters of the School had glimpses, to say the least, of the 
modern doctrine; and I believe their disciples will make little progress 
and must be involved in nebulosity and contradiction till they freely 
admit that in this matter the more recent view is the correct one. 

Individual Unity. There is one other point which deserves 
special attention, as it is the basis of what may prove to be one of the 
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strongest arguments of the moderns: the unit of individyality in 
material things. The Schoolmen were wont to regard even air as a 
continuous substance. This does not mean that they made no al- 
lowance for vacant spaces, but only that the continuity which they 
contemplated was that of a sponge to the ordinary uneducated mind, 
as distinguished from the discontinuity of a gas to the mind of the mod- 4 
ern chemist. ait . 

Present-day advocates of the Scholastic doctrine admit that in 
gases the various mo:ecules are separate individuals; so that in a 
cubic foot, say, of air, the substantial forms present would be as num- 
erous as the molecules of the mixed gases. As far as I can learn, 
writers of the same school are agreed that throughout inorganic mat-_ 
ter, liquid and solid, the molecules have a separate existence and are 
distinct individuals; some even go so far as to make the atoms of 
elements separate individuals; this last, however, was a moot point, at 
least tillrecently. It will be seen, accordingly, that here again modern 
philosophers of the School have modified ancient views to suit new 
discoveries. | 

Can they, under the new light that has been thrown on the con- 
stitution of the atom, give way further without striking their flag 
completely? To the mind of the modern chemist not only are the 
molecules of compounds, such as water, made up of parts set each 
at a spatial distance from its fellows, but even the atoms of all elements 
are similarly constructed. What room does this leave for substantial 
forms? If, owing to the distance between the molecules of a gas 
such as air, each molecule must have its own individual, substantial 
form, must not each corpuscle in an atom of hydrogen have a form of its 
own, secing that between it and its nearest fellow the spatial separation 


is as real, though not so great, as between the molecules of a gas? 


But if the substantial form is restricted in this way to the corpuscle, 
there is no place for a hydrogen-form as a distinct substance; and 
the specific difference between that element and oxygen or water 
becomes one of structural arrangement. The advocates of the Schol-. 
astic theory will find it necessary to deal with this aspect of the ques- | 
tion. | ica 
Further, it seems inconsistent to regard the molecules of a solid, 
such as limestone or a bar of iron, as separate individuals, somewhat 
like a greatly condensed gas, and not to hold the same of the mole- 
cules found in the tissues of living organisms. Is there complete 
spatial separation between: the molecules which go to form an oak or 
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-adog? If not, it would seem to be necessary to indicate some reason 


for assigning so different a mode of structure to the matter found in 
living bodies. If, however, the molecules of organisms should be 
completely out of contact with one another, what becomes of the 
_ argument from the unity of the organism in proof of the necessity 
of a-unifying principle? With this point also the advocates of sub- 
stantial difference of species will have to deal more explicitly. 

Specific Properties and Finality. Apart from the argument 
_ just mentioned, the doctrine that specific difference is substantial 
is based mainly on the difference of properties manifested by the 
different species, the constancy of these properties while the same 
specific cast continues, the total change of properties which results 
from chemical action, and the wonderful order that is manifested 
amid so much variety. If the entire world is constructed of homo- 
geneous matter in motion, how, it is argued, are we to account for 
this difference, this order, and this constancy? 

Those who reason thus seem to forget structure and its modes. 
The question is correctly stated in this way: If matter, in itself form- 
less, is capable of assuming certain forms, after types such as those 
suggested by Mayer’s experiments on floating magnets, may it not 
be that these forms have a peculiar constancy under movement? 
And would not the motions received by matter while it remains under 
any peculiar type of structure, necessarily participate in the mode of 
the structure, and issue from the agent so modified as characteristie 
actions? 

Certainly the very peculiar forms of structure assumed by Mayer’s 
needle-points have a characteristic permanence, in the sense that 
though very little action brought to bear on the needles will move 
them from their regular places, they invariably return to these when 
the pressure is removed. Moreover, the forms of structure they 
assume do not vary indefinitely, by insensible changes; but stability 
is secured only when the needles have taken a somewhat regular 
geometrical formation, analogous, as far as our knowledge goes, to 
the forms taken by loose sand on a plate that has been made to vibrate 
_ to sound, or those taken by polarized light when it passes through 
double-refracting films; both of which, remarkably enough, remind 
one of the petals of flowers and the curious shapes assumed by water 
when it solidifies as snow. 

As to the question of order and finality, it is plain that such 
variety of beautiful forms could not arise with so much constancy 
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unless the movements from which they result were in order from the 
beginning. The question, however, is: Could it not be that 
the motion possessed by matter from the beginning was rythmical 
enough to result in good time in these forms and no others?—that, for 
instance, the pulsations of the hottest stars may now be such as 
must. of necessity, as they diminish in intensity, result in the regular 
forms to be witnessed in the matter found on earth? 

Most of us believe that the present physical universe with all 
its variety of species is the result of an evolution of matter from a 
much simpler state, possibly even form a state of uniformity. This 
implies that the more or less permanent modes of structure by which 
even on the Scholastic hypothesis, species are conditioned, have been 
and are the terms of the process of development; that their diversity, 
constancy, and beauty, are effects produced by an activity which, in 
germ at least, belonged to matter from the beginning of movement. 
Moreover, there is reason to believe that these various specific modi- 
fications of structure, so far from being due to the action of special 
forces emanating form corresponding semi-substantial forms, were 
and are in every case antecedent to these forms—if there are such—as 
conditioning their existence. Hence, the admission of a substantial 
form does not save its advocates from the duty of explaining how the 
structure of matter has come to be modified, not by indefinitely small 
diversities, but along definite lines separated by intervals more or less 
regular. The facts undoubtedly suppose the structured matter to 
have been moving from the beginning, not casually or indefinitely, but 
with a. regularity however germinal. Until it is shown that such 
germinal order, of structure and movement, could not result in the 
variety and constancy which we witness in the species of inorganic 
matter, the argument from finality will not prove the substantial 
character of specific distinction. 

In this paper I wish merely to point out to the present champions 
of the doctrine that so long prevailed in the Catholic schools, the 
points that seem to me, a sympathizer, to need elucidation. Their 
opponents insist on matter, structure, and movement. Those who 
stand up for the medieval conception should not lose sight of structure 
and its modes, in their efforts to show that something more—in the 
nature of what I have called a semi-substance—is necessary to explain 
the phenomena which the different species present. 


WALTER McDONALD. 


STUDIES. 


ST.JUSTIN MARTYR. II. 
Joseph Turmel 


DOCTRINES. 


God. Providence. Creation. God, “the Absolute God,’’* (we 
shall see later on the bearing of this term) is ‘‘unbegotten and in- 
effable.”* To Him “there is no name given’’;’ the terms which we 
use to designate Him, express only His relations with us.’ He is 
“the universal Father,” the Demiurge of the world.’* The Jews 
imagined that he showed Himself to the patriarchs and conversed 
with them.’ But this is a crude error. The Supreme Being “dwells 
always above the heavens; no man has seen Him; never has He spoken 
directly with anyone.”’* True, the Scriptures frequently mention 
interventions of God in human affairs. They relate, for example, 
that God spoke to Abraham, to Moses; that He came down to see the 
tower raised by men at Babel; that He shut the door of Noah’s Ark. 
But “you must not imagine that the unbegotten God Himself came 
down or went up from any place. For the ineffable Father and Lord 
of all neither has come to any place, nor walks, nor sleeps, nor rises 
up, but remains in His own place, whatever that is, quick to behold 
and quick to hear, having neither eyes nor ears, but being of inde- 


1First Apol., 13. 

?These two epithets (especially the second one ‘‘ineffable’’) are often applied 
either conjointly or separately, to the Supreme God, (cfr. First A pol., 9,61; Second 
Apol., 10, 12, 13; Dialogue with Trypho, 126, 127, etc.) The first of the epithets is 
derived from Plato’s definition of God as ‘‘one beyond all essence” (Dialogue with 
Trypho, 4.) 

3Second A pol., 6. 

‘Ibid. 

’Cfr. Dial., 114, 127; Second A pol., 6; First Apol., 13, 46. The expression ‘‘ Pro- 
ducer of all” in First Apol., 13, is worthy of notice. 

6Tod mdvTwy mrarpos Kal Onuovpyod. 

7Dial., 114; First A pol., 63. 

8Dial., 56. Moses declared that the one who appeared to Abraham 
from the Lord who remains in the heavens, the Maker and Father of all.” 


c 


‘was sent 
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scribable might; and He sees all things, and knows all things, and 
none of us escapes His observation; and He is not moved or confined 


' toa spot, or even to the whole world, for He existed before the world 


was made. How, then, could He talk with any one, or be seen by any 
one, or appear on the smallest portion of the earth?’ . . . He 
who has but the smallest intelligence will not venture to assert that 
having left His supercelestial dwelling, He was visible on a little portion 
of the earth.” Neither Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, nor any other 
man, saw the Father and ineffable Lord of all.’’* Such is the doctrine 
concerning God which is set forth by the author of the Apologies and 
the Dialogue with Trypho. 

Justin reproaches the pagan philosophers with the denial of 
Providence, or at least with a tendency to admit only a general Provi- 
dence which has regard for races only and not for individuals.* The 
reproach is sufficient to show that the great apologist believes in a 
particular Providence. But this God, who remains eternally motion- 
less in the supercelestial heights, and who has never had direct relations 
with mankind, can exercise His Providence only through agents. Who 
are these agents? ‘‘God,” we read in the Second Apology, committed 
the care of men and of all things under heaven to angels whom He 
appointed over them.’ Hence we see that in the Justinian theology, 
God’s Providence is exercised by means of angels. 

“We have been taught that God in the beginning did of His 
goodness, for man’s sake, create all things out of unformed matter.’’® 
This text of the First Apology seems to conceive God as an architect 
whose work is restricted to establishing order in uncreated matter. 
And this impression is much strengthened by this other passage from 
the same work: “It was from our teachers—we mean the account | 
given through the prophets—that Plato borrowed his statement that 
God, having altered matter which was shapeless, made the world.’ — 


Hear the very words spoken through Moses. . . . ‘In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the earth was 
invisible and unfurnished.’ . . . So that both Plato and they 
who agree with him, and we ourselves, have learned, and you also 

ED tah. 197. 

*Dial., 60. 

3Dial., 127. 

Anal 


'Second A pol., 5. 
®First A pol., 10. 
"First A pol., 59. 
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can be convinced that, by the Word of God the whole world was made 
out of those elements spoken of before by Moses.’”” Here, Justin does 
not restrict himself, as in the foregoing text, to speaking of the “un- 
formed matter’? and the “elements’’ which God used to fashion the 
world; he declares that Plato derives from Moses his teaching on the 
origin of the universe, and that Christians are in agreement with the 
author of Timcus in his explanation of the existence of the world.’ 

How could. he use such language if he admitted the doctrine of 
Creation? How could he stop at the unformed matter, and not go 
further? He was so ready and successful in noting the superiority 
of the Christian system over philosophical theories, even when they 
have Plato for their author,’ that we may well ask how it is that he 
neglected the opportunity of making a point which here presented 
itself. There is reason to suspect that the founder of apologetics 
was not aware of the doctrine of Creation, and that he himself held 
to a dualism.* | 

Angels. Demons. The Devil. The Problem of Evil. We have 
already seen that from the beginning God made the angels the agents 
of His Providence, and entrusted them with the government of the 
world. The results of this arrangement were not entirely satisfactory. 
St. Justin tells us that ‘one of the princes’’ of the angelic host “ de- 
ceived Eve.”® And this betrayal of trust was not an isolated case.) 
“The angels,” we read in the Second Apology, “trangressed this 


1First Apol., 59. 

2The following text is also worthy of notice: ‘‘Sunday is the day on which we all 
hold our common assembly, because it is the day on which God, having wrought a 
change in the darkness and matter, made the world.” (First A pol., 67). 

3We shall adduce later, examples of that frame of mind. 

4As a rule, theologians have not taken up the task of examining Justin’s teachings 
on the origin of the world. Maran, by exception, saw that they presented a problem, 
which he tried to solve, (Prefatio, ii, 2). He grants that the illustrious apologist 
makes ‘“‘nullam vel levem hujus creationis mentionem.’”’ But he ascribes this silence 
+o the circumstances, which, he says, did not require him to mention creation. And 
to settle all doubt, he quotes the Cohortatio, which teaches creation. This latter 
argument would be decisive if the Cohortatio were Justin’s, but, as it is generally 
agreed nowadays that it is not his, the argument is valueless. To the first argument 
may be answered: Justin’s thesis, as we shall see further on, is that Christian doctrine 
on the Logos and the Trinity is neither altogether opposed nor altogether similar to 
that of Plato; and that this philosopher frequently misunderstood the Biblical texts, 
with which he was acquainted. It is evident that this thesis can be solidly established 
only by showing the contrasts existing between Platonic and Christian doctrine on the 
origin of things. It would be a matter of surprise if Justin were to conceal the dis- 
similarities, and put in relief only the points of agreement of the two doctrines. 

’Dial. 124. 
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appointment, and were captivated by the love of women, and begat 
children who are those that are called demons.’”* The “ prince’? who 
led Eve astray was good until the day when our first mother was an 
occasion of sin to him. From that moment he “fell,’”? and under 
the name of “Satan,” or “ Devil,” or “Serpent,” he became a rebel.® 
The demons also whom the lustful angels had begotten were of the 
same evil mind. They put themselves under the leadership of Satan 
and became his soldiers; and this wicked host set itself to oppress 
the human race, to lead it astray into the practice of magic, to make 
it worship its deceivers, and to plant discord and lust in its heart.* 
Socrates strove to enlighten men, and to save them from the yoke of 
the demons. His noble enterprise brought upon him the hatred of 
these perverse spirits, who had him condemned to death.’ What 
Socrates essayed in vain, the Christians have accomplished. They 
have turned the human race from the worship of idols, under which 
the demons held themselves concealed. Every day they drive these 
maleficent beings from the bodies of men in whom they have taken 
up their abode." And for this reason they are exposed to the rage 
of the whole demoniac host.’ Here, then, is the secret of the per- 
secutions which the disciples of Christ have to undergo. And here 
too is the explanation of the origin of evil. Wars, adulteries, all the 
calamities which afflict the earth come from demons, and from Satan, 
their chief... Evil does not eome from God, as the philosophers 
believed. 

To sum up, those who were to have been the protectors of the 
human race, and to lead it to happiness, have been the cause of its 
downfall. Does this mean that the ruin of the Creator’s plan has been 
complete? No, God has found a way to repair, at least in part, the 
wrong done by the demons. Henceforward the reign of evil spirits, 


‘Second Apol., 5. See also First A pol., 5. 

*Dial., 124. He fell because he deceived Eve. Justin is not aware of the doctrine 
which ascribes the fall of the devil to a sin of pride committed before the creation of 
man. It is difficult to say what notion he has of the sin into which Satan led Eve. 
In the first two centuries we meet with different texts which consider it as having 
been carnal intercourse. It is not impossible that Justin shared this opinion. But 
this remains only a conjecture. 

‘Concerning the names of ‘‘Satan”’ and ‘‘serpent,”’ see Dial., 79, 103, 124. 

‘First A pol., 5, 10, 58; and Second A pol., 5. 

‘First A pol., 5, 46. 

’First A pol., 9, 10; Dzal., 116. 

7Dial., 30; Second A pol., 6. 

SDial., 18, 39, 46, 131; First A pol., 12. 

"Second A pol., 5. 
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if not altogether destroyed, is at least set tottering to its fall—evidence 
of which is given by the exorcisms just mentioned. And the defeats 
they now undergo are only preliminary to the final overthrow that 
awaits them. After the general Judgment, the host of demons, in- 
cluding their leader, the Devil, will be cast into hell. At present 
these evil beings people the air, when they are not squatting under 
the statues of idols or in the hearts of evil-doers. But after the resur- 
rection of the dead they will burn in fire.’ They are not ignorant of 
the fate which awaits them; at least Satan knows it ever since Christ 
came to the earth, and that is why he, who formerly did not dare to 
curse God, now gives himself up without restraint to blasphemy.’ 
Moreover, the rebellion of the angels was not general. A part 
of the heavenly spirits remained faithful to God. Being especially 
taken up with the demons and the ruin they wrought, Justin has 
little to say about the good angels. He refers to them only in pass- 
ing, and his teachings concerning them can be reduced about to this 
—that the angels dwell in heaven,* where they live on manna;‘ and 
whence they will return at the end of time to assist at the general 
Judgment.’ In only one place does he stop to speak of them. It 
is to tell us that the 24th Psalm’ is an account of the dialogue held 
between the Holy Spirit and the angels on the day of the Ascension; 
that the latter, not knowing who He was who presented Himself,’ let 


‘First A pol., 28, 45; Second Apol., 8. In these passages Justin states that God 
has not yet struck the devils. So they are still on the earth. 


*This is according to a text quoted by St. Irenzus (v, 26): “Truly has Justin 
remarked: that before the Lord’s appearance Satan never dared to blaspheme God, 


inasmuch as he did not know his own sentence .. . 3; but that after the Lord’s 
appearance, when he had clearly ascertained from the words of Christ and His apostles 
that eternal fire had been prepared forhim . . . he now blasphemes . . as 


being already condemned.”’ We read in the First Apology, 40, that ‘the devils strive 
to escape the power of God the Father and Lord of all, and the power of Christ Him- 
self.” 

3Dial., 85. 

*Dial., 57. Justin notes further that Holy Writ calls the manna, the bread of 
angels. See also Dial., 131. 

*Dial., 31. 

°Ps. xxiii of the Vulgate. The reference is to the verses: “Be ye lifted up, O 
eternal gates, and the King of Glory shall enter in. Who is the King of Glory? The 
Lord of hosts, he is the King of Glory.” Justin (Dial. 36) teaches that the command 
to lift the gates was given by the Holy Ghost, speaking “‘in the name of the Father 
and in his own name;”’ and that it was given to the angels who were in heaven. The 
angels answered: ‘Who is the King of Glory?”’ The same doctrine is found with 
less detail in Dial., 85, 127. 

7Dial., 36. 
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the Saviour arrive at the gate of heaven without opening to Him; 
that they did not come to their senses even after the first order given 
by the Holy Spirit; and that they carried it out only after receiving 
the explanation: ‘‘It is the Lord of hosts who is come.”’ 
; These are slender indications, but still sufficient for us to recon- 
struct on broad lines the angelology of Justin. And first of all we 
notice that the author of the Dialogue ascribes to the angels ethereal 
(or aerial) bodies, since he considers that they use manna as food in 
heaven.! We notice also that the angels do not leave heaven, and 
remain completely detached from earthly events, since they do not 
recognize the Saviour when He returns to heaven, and they learn 
the truth about Him, not from any one of themselves, but from the 
Holy Ghost.’ Justin seems then to believe that the demons are the 
only spirits that come into contact with man, and that the good 
angels live exclusively in the society of God. However, he pays 
homage to them, without troubling himself as to how they are to’ 
obtain knowledge of it. ‘Both Him (the Father of righteousness) 
and the Son who came forth from Him and taught us these things, 
and the host of the other good angels who follow and are made like 
to Him, and the prophetic spirit, we worship and adore.’”® 
The Logos. God has never come into direct and immediate 
union with men—that is the foundation, and, so to speak, the corner- 
stone of St. Justin’s theology. But do not the Scriptures attest 
numerous divine interventions in human affairs? Do they not teach 
us that the ark of Noah was closed by God, that the rain of brimstone 
that wiped out Sodom was sent by the Lord, that the patriarch Abra-. 
ham conversed with God?! And does not Scripture here give a 
formal refutation to theodicy? 
“There is, and there is said to be, another God and Lord subject 
to® the Maker of all things; who is also called an Angel, because He 
announces to men whatsoever the Maker of all things—above whom 


ee 


' 1Hfis explanation of the fall of the guardian angels also clearly supposes that they 
had bodies. 

2He admits, however, that angels have at times been sent among men (Dzal., 57). 
But, according to him, such angelic journeys are exceptional occurrences. 

3First A pol., 6. 

4Dial., 56, 127, etc. 

SDial., 56. In the preceding chapter (Dial., 55), Trypho says: ‘“‘Show us that 
the spirit of prophecy admits another God besides the Maker of all things.’”’” To which 
Justin replies: ‘‘I shall attempt to show from the Scriptures that there is, and there 
is said to be, another God and Lord subject to the Maker of all things.” 
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there is no other God—wishes to announce to them.’ Such is the 
thesis which Justin sets himself to prove to Trypho and by means of 
which he solves the difficulty just mentioned. Thanks to a con- 
venient exegesis, which interprets texts according to the needs of the 
case, he reaches the following conclusion: ‘He who is said to have 
appeared to Abraham, and to Jacob, and to Moses, and who is called 
God in the Scriptures, is distinct from Him who made all things— 
numerically, I mean, not [distinct] in will. For I affirm that He has 
never at any time done or said anything which He who made the 
world—above whom there is no other God—has not wished Him 
to do or say.’” 

St. Justin, then, distinguishes two deities—One who dwells 
beyond the heavens and never leaves His august abode, the Other 
whose special function is to enter into relations with man, and who 
is the author of all the theophanies spoken of in Holy Writ. But 
whence comes this other God, and what has been His mission? Justin 
states in several places that the Logos (one of the names of this second 
God) was begotten by the Will of the Father,’ that he is the work of 
the Will of the Supreme God. He says also in his Second Apology: 
“The Logos, who also was with Him and was begotten before the 
works when at first God created and arranged all things by him.’’ 
This last text teaches that the Logos was born just before the universe 
was formed, and that He was begotten for the purpose of performing 
this work and executing the plans of the first God. The latter is fre- 
quently called by Justin “the Author” or “the Father of the world.’”® 
And these titles belong to Him because the world exists only because 
He has willed it. But His majesty prevented Him from leaving His 
dwelling-place above the highest heavens; and so when He decided to 
fashion the world, He first brought forth the Logos, through whom as 
intermediary, He realized His plan. | 


ee 


*“Dial., 56. 

"Ibid. 

*“Dial., 61. ‘‘God begat before all creatures a power who is called: the Son, 
Wisdom, an angel, God. . . .” See also Dial., 76, 100, 127, 128. 


‘Second Apol., 6. Note the word ‘“when’’ which refers to the time when the 
Logos was begotten, and the expression “by Him” which ascribes to the Logos the 
part of an instrumental cause. Note also in the expression ‘‘and was with Him and 
was begotten’”’ the two conjunctions “and,” as implying two distinct and successive 
states of being. The Logos was first in God, and next begotten. The begetting took 
place in the moment which preceded the shaping of the world. As “‘being first in 
God” the Logos existed no doubt from all eternity. 

‘See above: Gop. 
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Minister of the Supreme God in the work of organizing the world, 
the Logos has also been His minister whenever there was question of 
enlightening men and teaching them truth. We have seen that all 
the theophanies of the Old Testament were effected by the Logos in 
the name and by the command of the first God. We may add that 
the educational work of this divine Teacher has not been limited to 
these theophanies. It is the Logos who inspired the prophets; nay, 
more, it is He who has enlightened all men of good will, of whatsoever 
nation they may have been. ‘He is the Word of whom every race 
of men were partakers, and those who lived with the Logos are Chris- 
tians, even though they have been thought atheists; as among the 
Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus, and men like them.’’’ And else- 
where Justin speaks, now of a “‘seed”’ of the Logos, now of a “‘seminal’”* 
Logos, spread abroad in every human heart in order to communicate 
some portion of truth; he shows us Socrates trying to instil into others 
the teachings which he himself received from the Logos. 


Since He was begotten by God, the Logos is His Son. Indeed, 
St. Justin frequently designates Him by this name.’ Frequently, 
too, he calls him the “First-born” of the Father,’ and in one place 
he gives Him the title of “Son by pre-eminence.” These two for- 
mule leave it to be understood that the Logos is not the only son of 
God, but only the first of a series. They are moreover cleared up by 
the expression ‘‘universal Father,” which is often met with in the 
writings of Justin when there is question of the Supreme God.’ And 
the formule themselves help to clear up the text of the First Apology, 
where we read of ‘“‘the other good angels who follow the Son-and are 


1First Apol., 36; Second A pol., 10. 

First A pol., 46 

Second Apol., 8. As Christians have a full knowledge of the whole Logos, they 
are in opposition to those who have possessed but ‘‘a part of the seed of the Logos.’”” 
In the same Apology (Second Apol., 13), we read: ‘‘Christ’s teachings are neither 
in all respects similar, nor in all respects dissimilar, to those of Plato, 
the Stoics and other writers. For each man_ spoke well in _ propor- 
tion .to. the share he had of the spermatic divine Logos’; ‘and, 
again, (Second Apol., 20): ‘‘ Whatever either lawgivers or philosophers uttered well, 
they elaborated by finding and contemplating some part of the Word. But since they 
did not know the whole of the Word, they often contradicted themselves.” 


4Dial., 127, 128 and passim. 
‘First A pol.,46. See also First A pol., 21, 22, 33, 53; Dral., 100, 129. 


‘Second A pol.,6. Justin explains that the Logos is alone called Son because He 
is such par eacellence. 


7See above: Gop. 
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made like to Him.’’* God has, then, other sons than the Logos. 
And these sons are the angels, as well as human souls, of whom God 
is the Father because He has begotten them. This is confirmed by 
the following remark of Justin, who speaks of the incarnate Logos as one 
who: ‘Even if only a man by ordinary generation, yet, on account 
of His wisdom, is worthy to be called the Son of God." Neverthe- 
less, He is the eldest-born of the Heavenly Father; He has labored 
to organize the universe; and, from the beginning, He has taught the 
human race; He cannot therefore be confounded with angels or human 
souls. He is the Son “by pre-eminence,” a prerogative which entitles 
Him to be called without qualification, ‘‘ the Son.’”® 


As Son of God, the Logos is, by that very fact, completely dis- 
tinct from His Father. There are some who conceive His relation 
with the Father on the analogy of the relation between light and the 
sun. But this is erroneous. Between light and the sun there is only 
a distinction of name, whilst God and the Logos are two different 
beings.* But meanwhile it must not be tmagined that by producing 
His offspring,’ the Father has been lessened. The external word 
which we give forth does not at all diminish the internal word of which 
it is the expression. When we light one fire from another, the first 
one loses nothing; and so the Father has brought forth His Logos 
without undergoing any diminution or change.* 

But how could Justin give the title of ‘““God’’ to one who received 
existence only just before the formation of the world, who holds His 
existence only by the free will of the Author of the world, and who is 
only one of the children of the universal Father? ‘To answer this, we 
must set aside the habits of language which govern us. ‘To-day we 
reserve scrupulously the title of “God” for the Supreme Being. 
This exactness was unknown in the first centuries of the Christian 
era. Ina time when the emperors and all great men were deified, was 
it not quite natural to grant the same honor to one who from the 

“We worship the Son . . . and the other good angels who are made like to 
Him.” From this it follows that the Son is an angel, and that the angels (who are 
like to Him) are Sons. In Dial., 105, the Logos is indeed called Only-begotten. But 
Justin, who borrows that expression from tradition, does not take it literally, for he 
calls God (First Apol., 13,) the Father vevynt#p of the universe. The Logos is 
consequently for him ‘‘Only-begotten”’ in the sense that He is the Son par excellence. 

"First A pol., 22. 

3See above the text quoted from Second A pol., 6. 

4Dial., 128. 


5Dial., 62. See the same expression in Dial., 76. 
®Dial., 61. 
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beginning of the world had been the minister and representative of 
the Supreme Being? The word “God” had then no more exact 
bearing than has to-day the term “divine,” which the Church itself 
has not feared to use in speaking of the Blessed Virgin. It is this 
which explains the terminology of St. Justin. | 

Besides, if he teaches that the Logos is God, he is careful to ex- 
plain at the same time that this Logos is the ‘“‘servant’’’ of God, that 
he is “below’’”’ the Author of the world, that he comes “after”? Him, 
and that he is the “finger’’’ of God. “The Logos,’ we read in the 
First Apology, ‘than whom, after God, who begat Him, we know 
there is no ruler more kingly and just.’’”* In another passage of the same 
work we learn that the Logos is the highest power ajter the Father.° 
And the Second Apology contains this profession of faith: “Next 
to God, we worship and love the Word who is from the unbegotten 
and ineffable God.’’*® It is clear therefore that Justin never dreamed 
of making the Logos the equal of the Supreme God.’ Confirmation 
of this is given by the qualifiers which he adds to the word “God”’, 
when he uses it to designate the Father of the Logos. He calls the 
Logos “God”, but he speaks of His Father as the “ineffable God”’, 
the ‘‘God above whom there is no other God,’’* God “strictly speak- 
bale 

Christology. “Our teacher is Jesus Christ, who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judea in the times of Tiberius 
Cesar . . . the Son of the God strictly speaking.’ Even if 
He were only an ordinary man, He would still deserve to be called 
the Son of God by reason of His wisdom;” but He is not born as other 
men, for He is the Logos of God,” His first-born Son. Socrates was 


Wrepérns, This word and its corresponding verb (¥7eperetvy) are often em- 
ployed to designate the condition of the Logos in relation to the Father. See Dial., 
56, 57, 60, 61, 76. 

* rale56. 

3Dial.,114. Thetext: ‘‘I shall behold the heavens, the works of Thy fingers, 
means that the heavens are the work of the Logos. 

‘First Apol., 12. 

5First A pol., 32. 

§Second A pol., 13. 

7He often calls him ‘‘the angel’’ of the Father. See First Apol., 63; Dial., 56, 
59, 93, 126, 127. 

8Pial., 56. 

*First Apol., 13. In all the foregoing remarks we have simply followed Pet avius, 
de Trinitate 1-3; and Ibid., Praefatio 1-11. 

10First A pol., 13. 

UFirst Apol., 22. 

Tbid., 46. 
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taught by the Logos, who has dwelt moreover in all men in a partial 
way. But Jesus Christ is the whole Logos, the Logos incarnate, the 
“Logos become man.”* In this connection Justin acknowledges 
that there are Christians who take Christ for an ordinary man in- 
vested with a divine mission, but he energetically regrets this doctrine 
pas false and opposed to the general belief of Christians.’ 

| He adds that the Logos owes His name of “Christ”? to His mis- 
sion as organizer of the world at its beginning.” And this makes 
_it possible for him to declare that the Logos was “Christ”? before the 
Incarnation; ‘he can also say without metaphor that Socrates knew 
Christ in part.* 

The Christ Logos who formerly showed himself to men in divers 
forms, notably under the form of fire,* has clothed Himself in human 
flesh and become man. In this, as in all things else, He has acted in 
conformity with the instructions of the Supreme God. And the 
author of the Dialogue states in different places that the Logos became 
incarnate “by the Will of the Father.’” But how did He become 
incarnate? Did He submit Himself to the laws which govern human 
birth? No, answers Justin, to effect his coming on earth the Son of 
God did not have recourse to. the union of the sexes; He was born of 
a virgin; a daughter of David, named Mary.’ Do not the Scriptures 

teach us on every page that the conception of the Incarnate Logos 
was to be virginal? Do we not read in Isaias: ‘Who shall declare 
his generation?’”’* And again, in the same prophet: “Behold a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son’’?’ When the patriarch Jacob 
says of the Christ that he shall wash his garment (that is, the human 


iFirst Apol., 5; Second Apol., 10; where Christ is represented as the integral 
Logos. 

2Dial., 48. Justin refers here to those who were called Ebionites at a later day. 
From his expression ‘‘of our race,” it cannot be inferred that he was in communion 
' with them; for we find eee re (Dial., 82) a similar expression “among us” to 
designate the Gnostics, whom Justin expressly excludes from the true followers of 
Christ. 

8Second A pol., 6. In the same place we read that the name ‘‘Jesus”’ (“Saviour’’) 
is the proper name of the Logos made man. So that the Logos was Christ before the 
beginning of the world. He became Jesus from the moment of the Incarnation. In 
Dial., 113, however, Jesus is said to have appeared to the Patriarchs 

epic Apol., 10. 

‘First A pol., 63; Dial., 75. 

‘First Apol., 63; Dial., 23, 43, 64, 76. 

7Dial., 23, 43, 76, 100. 

SIbid., 43, 76, 63. 

*Ibid., 43, 66, 67, 77. It is to this text that Justin chiefly refers. 
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race) in the blood of the vine, does he not leave it clearly to be under- 
stood that as the vine receives its sap directly from God, so also Christ 
must receive His blood not from man, but from God?! When the 
prophet Daniel speaks of a stone hewn without hands, is he not teaching 
that the incarnation of Christ is the work of God alone?? When 
God says to HisSon: “From the womb before the day-star I begot 
thee,” is He not announcing that the human birth of the Logos will 
have the Universal Father for author?’ And when Christ calls Himself 
the “Son of man,” is He not hinting that He has no other ancestors 
than those of His mother, namely, the patriarchs, and especially 
Abraham?" The virginal conception of the Christ is attested by 
numerous texts of Scripture, and cannot be gainsaid. And besides, 
what serious objection can be taken against it when it is remembered 
that the Logos took various forms in appearing to the patriarchs?® 


How did this virginal conception take place? Here we come 
to the celebrated text of the First Apology: “It is wrong to under- 
stand the spirit and the power of God as anything else than the Logos, 
who is also the first-born of God . . . and it was this which, when 
it came upon the virgin and overshadowed her, caused her to conceive, 
not by intercourse, but by power.’’* Justin, who is trying to combine 
his theory of the Logos with the text of St. Luke, represents the Logos 
as the efficient, cause of the conception of which He was to be the fruit. 


Being especially taken up with identifying the Logos with Christ, 
and proving His virginal conception, the author of the Dialogue gave 
no thought to the problems which, three centuries later, stirred so 
deeply the Church in the East. He distinguishes in the Saviour of 
the world a divine and a human element, without ever bringing up the 
question of how the two are united. Some of his texts are susceptible 
of an Apollinaristic interpretation,’ but this interpretation is not 
altogether certain. And though there is noticeable in his writings 
an undeniable tendency to conceive the humanity of the Saviour — 
as a mere vesture in which the Logos has clothed Himself, this tendency 


'Pral., 54, 63; First A pol., 32. 

*Dial., 76. 

’Dial., 63. 

sIbid., 100. 

’First A pol., 63. 

*First Apol., 33. This observation is contrary to the Gospel text: ‘Thou shalt 
conceive of the Holy Ghost.’’ 

Second A pol., 10, where Justin distinguishes in Christ incarnate: (2@ua, Adyor, 
¥vx%¥) As the ¥0%s is not spoken of, it may be inferred that the Logos took its place. __ 
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never goes so far as to become a definite and conscious Monophysism.' 
At any rate, he has avoided Docetism, for he professes his belief that 
‘Christ incarnate felt suffering,’ and that He was without beauty.* 


Redemption. “The sign of the scarlet thread which the spies 
sent to Jericho by Josue, son of Nave (Nun), gave to Rahab the harlot, 
telling her to bind it to the window through which she let them down 
to escape from their enemies, manifested the symbol of the blood of 
‘Christ, by which those who were at one time harlots and unrighteous 
persons out of all nations are saved, receiving remission of sins, and 
continuing no longer in sin.”* This text attributes the salvation of 
the human race to the blood of Christ. And it is not an isolated text. 
Frequently, in the Dialogue as well as in the Apologies, Justin teaches 
that the Logos incarnate has cleansed by His blood those who believe 
in Him, and that the blood of the Saviour delivers believers from death.‘ 
He adds that Christ was laden with the maledictions to which our 
‘sins had condemned us.* But he explains at the same time that. it 
is by the will of the Universal Father, that is, the Supreme God, that 
His Son suffered and shed His blood for us.’. Hence it follows that 
the Supreme God was not angered with us, and the death of Christ 
‘was not intended to give satisfaction to the divine justice. Moreover, 
this latter interpretation of the tragedy of Calvary is never mentioned 
by the illustrious apologist. But why then did the Logos shed His 
blood, and what part does His death play in the work of our salvation? 
‘The Second Apology tells us that Christ came to overthrow the demons;' 
‘and we read in the First that the Saviour suffered in order to overcome 
death by His death and resurrection.° 

The Trinity. The Holy Ghost. We read in the First Apology: 
“Both Him, (the most true God) and the Son who came from Him 
and taught us these things, and the host of the other good angels 
‘who follow and are made like to Him, and the prophetic Spirit, we 
worship and adore.’” And a little further we meet the following 


1In First A pol., 63, and Dial., 75, he likens the Incarnation to the Old Testament 
itheophanies. 

*%See Dial., 103, and also Dial., 41, 70, 99 

$Dial., 100, and also 88. 

eal., 111. 

First Apol., 32; Dial., 13, 54, 91. 

Bia 95, 111. 

7Dial., 103, and also, 95. Cfr. First Apol., 63; Second A pol., 6. 

‘Second Apol., 6. See also Dial., 41, 94. 

*First A pol., 63. See also Dial., 100. 

First Apol., 6. Justin’s enumeraton includes, therefore: (1) God; (2) His Son 
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declaration: “Our teacher of these things is Jesus Christ . . ., 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate; . . . we reasonably 
worship Him, having learned that He is the Son of the true God Himself 
(lit.: of the God strictly speaking), and holding Him in the second 
place, and the prophetic spirit in the third.’’* These two texts join 
to the God strictly speaking and to the Son a third Person, to wit: the 
prophetic Spirit. 

St. Justin, then, knew of the Trinity—a Trinity, as is evident, 
~ whose members are of unequal rank, since the Son is only the chief 
of the angelic host, and the Father alone is the Supreme Being. Justin 
claims, moreover, that Plato also had learned of the Trinity in the 


school of Moses. ‘Plato,’ he writes, ‘had in view in the Timeus, 


the Son of God, where he says: ‘He placed him in the form of the 
letter * upon the universe’ . . . which things (the account of 


the making and lifting up of the brazen serpent in the book of Num- 
bers) Plato reading, and not accurately understanding, and not ap-- 
prehending that it was the figure of the cross, but taking it to be a *, 
he said that the power next to the first God was impressed in the form 


of * upon the universe. And as to his speaking of a third power, he 
did this because he read: that, which was spoken by Moses, ‘that the 
Spirit of God moved over the.waters.’ For he gives the second place 


to the Logos of God who. he said was impressed in the form of the 
letter * upon the universe; and the third place to the Spirit who was. 
said to be borne upon the water, saying: ‘And the third around the 


third.’’’ It goes without saying that in this passage of the First 


who came to teach us; (3) the other good angels; (4) the prophetical Spirit. Harnack. 
(Dogm. Gesch., vol. I, 3d edit., 489,) calls this text ‘‘héchst auffallend,” and is inclined. 
to consider it as an interpolation. ‘He‘is almost the only scholar to set forth such a. 


suspicion. Several critics, however, have given explanations that would make Justin 
agree with the theology of the Council of Nice. The only attempt at reconciliation 


whch seems worthy of notice is that made by Grabe (which is adopted by Moehler).. 


According to him Justin’s meaning would be: ‘‘We worship . . . the Son 


who came to teach us and the host of other good angels.”” But Dom Maran. 
(Pref .ii, 4,Patr.Gr. v, 42,) fearlessly regards this as an absurdity (perabsurde statuit).. 
Such a rendering, in fact, in view of the context, simply means that Christ came to: 


teach us and the othér good angels not to worship demons. The learned Benedictine 


uses still stronger language against another solution proposed by Bullus. He defends. 
the rendering we have adopted, which is, in fact, the only acceptable one. Maran’s. 
subsequent assertion, however, that Justin’s text is not surprising, is rather astonishing.. 


He does not take sufficiently into account the words: ‘‘others”’ and ‘‘made like to’’ 
which imply that the Son is simply the first of the Angels. 


‘First A pol., 13. 
First A pol., 60. 
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Apology all is arbitrary—the interpretation of the text of Numbers, 
‘which does not mention a cross, but only a brazen serpent; the ex- 
planation of the Timeus, where there is no question of the Son of God, but 
only of the soul of the world; ascribing to Plato the Epistle to 
Dionysius from which is drawn the last text cited by Justin; the 
identification of the third principle mentioned in that letter with the 
‘Spirit which moved over the waters; and finally, the statement that 
Plato must have read the Books of Moses. All of St. Justin’s erudition 
does not prove that the author of Timeus knew of the Trinity, but 
it does prove, what is more to our purpose here, that the author of the 
Apologies did. And he could not be ignorant of it, since the ternary 
formula, sanctioned by St. Ignatius, by St. Clement, by the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, had already been long in use in the Christian worship. 

On the other hand, Justin affirms in a text already noticed that 

“the Spirit and the power of God who is nothing else than the Logos 

came upon the virgin and overshadowed her.” He says 
eitise that it is the Logos who inspired the prophets.” This goes 
to show that in his eyes the Holy Spirit is only a function of the Logos 
and that although he admits a Trinity in order to be in accord with 
the ternary formula, he sees in the Trinity only two Persons, namely, 
the Supreme God, and His minister, the Logos, who is chief of the 
angelic host. And this explains the passage in the First Apology 
where we read that Christians worship and adore God, His Son, the 
host of angels like unto the Son, and the prophetic Spirit. Justin 
mentions the angelic spirits after their leader, and before the Spirit, 
who might indeed have been passed over in silence as representing 
merely an aspect of the Son, and who receives mention only out of 
respect for the ternary formula. 

Present and Primitive Condition of Man. In the _ beginning 
‘men were endowed with free will. That gift they still retain.* No 
doubt we have within us a tendency to evil, but that tendency need 
not master us.* Every man has the power to go to the right or to 

the left, to choose between good and evil. To deny this would be 
to deny the rewards and punishments which God is going to apportion 


First A pol., 33. 

*Second Apol, 10. The passage in Dial., 36, where we read that the Spirit 
speaking “‘in His name or in the Father’s name,” bids the angels to open the heavenly 
-gates to let the risen Christ enter, does not yield any new element, and must be under- 
:stood in the light of the preceding texts. 

*First Apol., 28, 43, 44; Second Apol., 7; Dial., 88. 

‘First A pol. 10. 
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to men at the end of the world; it would be to destroy the foundation 
of all human laws, by depriving them of the right to apply sanctions, 
without which they are empty words; it would be to suppress the 
distinction between good and evil. Now this distinction is engraven 


on the conscience of every man.’ And the proof is that with the ~~ 


exception of certain cases of diabolical possession or of corrupt training, ~ 
even those who do wrong are fully conscious of the wrongfulness: of 
their deed.” Free will has also been strongly proclaimed by the 
prophets, and Plato but reechoed Moses when he said: ‘He who 
does wrong, does it of his own free will. God is not responsible.’”® 

When God made Adam, He put in him a divine breath, that is 
‘to say, the spirit of life. This spirit of life is distinct from the soul, 
which it inhabits as the soul inhabits the body. Should it depart, the 
soul would remain inert.* But God does not permit this separation, 
which would be all to the advantage of the wicked.® . Moreover, He 
wished to exempt man from death, and to give his body the privilege 
of incorruptibility.° In return, He asked of him nothing but obedi- 
ence. Unfortunately, Eve let herself be deceived by the devil ;’ she 
begot disobedience and death.’ Adam, who also sinned, was like 
Eve, condemned to die;’ and he underwent his punishment the very 
day of his sin, as God had foretold; that is to say, before he had reached 
his thousandth year."* Now the divine plan always remains unchanged. 
Just as to Adam and Eve, so to us-also God offers bodily immortality; 
He is ready to exempt us from death if we are only faithful to His 
law. But, like Adam, we all let ourselves be caught in the snares of 
the serpent, and that is why all of us die."' Justin does not speak of 
original sin in the Augustinian sense, nor even of the Fall. 


Salvation. The Jews imagined they would be saved by keeping 


the Sabbath and other prescriptions of the Mosaic Law, and especially 

‘First Apol., 43; Second Apol., 7; Dial., 141, 88, 102. 

*Dial., 93. 

3First A pol., 44. e 

*Dial., 40. This text must be understood in the light of Dial., 6. 

Pale. 

®*Dial., 88, and chiefly Dial. 142. 

Dial. AZ4, 

8Dial., 100. 

*Dial., 94. 

*Dial., 81. Adam died when 930 years old. Now Ps. xe (Vugl. lxxxix), 4, says: 
that a thousand years are as one day before the Lord. Hence Adam died on the day 
of his sin. 

Pals) 
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by circumcision. They were in error. The regulations concerning 
worship in the Mosaic Law were imposed on the Jews solely for the 
purpose of putting them on their guard against idolatry, to which 
they had.a perverse tendency.’ As for circumcision, it is, in the 
divine plane, only a mark intended to designate the Jews.’ It never 
had any connection with justification.’ Enoch and the other right- 
eous men who lived before Abraham, were saved without it.* And 
on the other hand, the Egyptians and other peoples among whom 
circumcision was practised received no advantage from it.° The 
means of obtaining salvation has been at all times, faith, belief in 
Christ. It is by faith in Christ that Abraham was justified; it is by 
faith in Christ that Enoch was made pleasing to God; it is by faith 
in Christ that barbarous peoples who know nothing at all of circum- 
cision obtain salvation.’ And this faith has been within reach of all 
men, for the Logos who is none other than the Christ, has given Him- 
self at least in some degree to all intelligences and has enlightened 
them.’ There were Christians long before the incarnation of the 
Logos. Abraham, Ananias, Azarias, Misael, Elias were Christians. 
So too were Socrates and Heraclitus. And in general, all those who 
have “lived” by the Logos,’ that is, who have not closed their 
eyes to His heavenly light have been papa, no matter to what. 
age or people they belonged. | 

Not that a mere mental assent to the existence of the Logos is’ 
sufficient to obtain justification. A man must repent of his misdeeds, 
practise “the eternal law,’ and turn to well-doing.** Saint Justin, 
who has just asserted so strongly the uselessness, from a moral or a. 
religious standpoint, of Mosaic circumcision” asserts no less: 
strongly the need of a circumcision which is spiritual, and 
performed in the heart by the law of Christ. But what connection 
does he establish between faith and virtue, between the enlightening 
of the mind and the rectitude of the will?’ That remains to be seen. 


1Dial., 16-19, 27, 43, 46. 
2Dial., 23, 16. 
3Dial., 92, 23. 
4Dral., 27, 43, 92. 
5Dial., 28. 

6Dial., 44, 113, 28. 
7S$ee above: Locos. 
8First Apol., 46. 
"Mial., 28. 

First A pol., 28. 
UDial., 43. 
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Grace. We read in the Second Apology: “No one trusted in 
Socrates so as to die for his doctrine; but in Christ who was partially 
known even by Socrates . . . not only philosophers and scholars 
believed, but also artisans and people entirely uneducated, despising 
both glory, and fear, and death; since He is a power of the ineffable 
Father, and not the mere instrument of human reason”! On the 
other hand, we read in the Apology: ‘In order that we may follow 
those things which please Him, choosing them by means of the rational 
faculties He has Himself endowed us with, He both persuades us and 
leads us to faith. And we think it for the advantage of all men that 
they are not restrained from learning these things, but are even urged 
thereto. For the restraint which human laws could not effect, the 
Word, inasmuch as He is divine, would have effected, had not the 
wicked demons put obstacles in His way.”? The first of these texts 
ascribes to the Christian faith a subtle influence distinct from human 
reasoning, an influence which Justin calls “the power of the ineffable 
Father”; the second shows us the Logos leading souls to the faith 
after having suggested to them the practice of virtue. He believes 
therefore that man is led to faith by the action of the Logos, and not 
by unaided human reasoning; he believes in the grace of faith. But 
he believes also in a trial sent from God in order to give us a love for 
the good, and he seems to present the grace of faith as being a reward 
given for fidelity in following the inspiration that leads to virtue. 
His Logos conducts man through the practice of virtue to Christian 
belief. ‘Even they who lived before Christ and without the Logos, 
were wicked and hostile to Christ. . . . On the contrary, they 
who have lived and are living with the Logos are Christians. 

“No one is forsaken,” says one of the texts which we have just 
seen. Grace, then, is offered to everybody. But it is not imposed 
on anyone; it solicits our free will, but without forcing it. This ex- 
plains why many men show themselves refractory, and prefer to listen to 
the demons, who flatter the evil instincts of our nature.t The Logos 
makes His appeal to all, and still all do not “live”’ by Him,* because 
all do not follow with docility His divine inspirations. Justin evi- 
dently subordinates grace to the good will of man. At the same time, 
he reduces divine election, of which he makes mention in various 


tSecond A pol., 10. 
*First A pol., 10. 
*First A pol., 46. 
*First Apol. 10. 
=First A pol., 46. 
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places,’ to a phase of prescience. “If the Logos of God foretold 


 that'some angels and‘men shall be,certainly punished, He did so because 


He foreknew that they would be obstinately wicked, but not because 


- God had created them so.”” In short, the founder of Apologetics 


cannot be ranked amongst the forerunners of the school of Augustine. 

_, The texts we have just seen consider man before the advent of 
Christianity. We may add in closing that Justin does not leave the 
Christian to the resources of his own strength. ‘Though the devil,” 
he says, ‘is ever at hand to resist us, and anxious to seduce all to 
himself, yet the angel of God, i. e., the power of God sent us through 
Jesus Christ, rebukes him, and he departs from us.’ And elsewhere 
he declares that Christ is present by His power in those who have 
received the remission of their sins.* He believes therefore, that the 
action of the Logos, who leads the man of good will to the practice of 


virtue and then to faith, comes also to the aid of the Christian and 


protects him from the assaults of Satan. 

| Prayer. Divine: grace is offered to all; but whether it be the 
erace which makes the Christian or the grace which protects the be- 
liever against the demon, it respects the freedom of the will, and can- 
not be used without good will. Now good will, by the very force of 
‘the words, is that which precedes grace, which desires it, which asks: 
for it. God therefore wishes us to pray. This is the sole condition. 
~ on which He gives the grace of faith to the pagan or the grace of strength 
to the Christian. ‘But above all things,” says the old man to the 
young disciple of Plato, who for the first time had heard the name of 
Christ uttered, “above all things pray that the gates of light be opened 
to you; for these truths can be perceived and understood only by the 
man to whom God and His Christ have imparted wisdom.”*® And the 
author of the. Dialogue teaches us that Christians ask of Jesus 
to shelter them from the attacks of the devil. A man, therefore, is 
a Christian only because he has desired to be so; and when he is a 
Christian he resists the demons only in so far as he offers up his prayers: 
that he may escape their wiles. 


JoSEPH TURMEL. 
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1Dial., 119. 

*Dial., 141. 

’Dial., 116. See also Dval-, 30. 
4Dial., 54. 

SPial., 7. 

6Pial., 30; First Apol., 65. 


STUDIES ON THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 
Francis E. Gigot 


Iii. The Temptation of Jesus. 


A Literary Analysis of Mt. iv, 1-11; Mk. i, 12-13 50eiyeeen 

The narrative of Our Lord’s temptation forms one of the most 
mysterious sections of our first three Gospels. Is general conception of 
Christ being tempted, “like as we are”’ (Heb. iv, 15), by “the prince. 
of this world,’ has seemed, and seems still to many, an occurrence 
almost incredible. The pictorial description of the Tempter’s approach, 
of a high mountain from the top of which all the Kingdoms of the earth 
would be visible, of Christ carried from place to place in Satan’s arms, 
etc., etc., adds much to the strangeness of the fact itself.. And yet, 
the temptation of Jesus in the desert is part and parcel of the Synoptic 
narratives, that is of our earliest records of His mortal life. It obviously 
reads as a statement of actual fact, no less than the narrative of Our 
Lord’s baptism by which it is preceded, or that of His preaching and 
miracles by which it is followed. It therefore deserves to be examined 
in regard to its literary features just as much as any other section of 
the Synopties.’ Nay, more, the stranger the fact and the description 
of the temptation of Jesus appear, the more it behooves us to investi- 
gate and determine the precise relation in which our three records 
of it stand to one another. Only in this way, can a solid basis be 


‘In view of the strangeness of these particulars Fr. V. Rose, O. P., has recently 
denied the strict historical character of the narrative. According to him,‘‘the tempt- 
tations did not occur outwardly, but took place in the mind of Jesus. Only in im- 
agination He saw Satan approaching him; only in spirit He was transported to Jeru- 
salem, and set on the pinnacle of the Temple, and taken up to a high mountain. . : 
Jesus alone could tell His disciples the manner in which He was tempted by Satan, 
and He apparently described to them, under the form of a parable, the trials to which 
He was subjected as the Mesias and the Son of God.” (Rose, Evangile selon St. 
Matthieu, p. 23. Paris, 1904). And again (p. 24) Fr. Rose writes: “Only in 
imagination was the Savior carried to the high mountain; such a mountain never 
existed, and is merely ideal.”’ 

*To facilitate the literary study of this section, we give in parallel columns, on 
@ special page at the end of this paper, a direct translation of it from the original 
Greek. Mark’s account is placed in the first column, because it is shorter, and also 
more primitive, than themarrative of either Mt. or Lk. _ 
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secured for the scientific study of the historical value of the fact and. 
its particulars as embodied in the Synoptic tradition. 


ee: St. Mark’s narrative of the temptation of Jesus 
I. Primitive Ker, ; ae ; via 
exhibits traits of primitive simplicity scarcely 
Character of Mk’s oe 
7 less numerous and significant than those we 
pointed out in our preceding Study on his. 
record of Christ’s baptism. Its first verse, which reads as follows: 


Mk.i, 12. And straightway the Spirit drives Him out 
into the desert. 


is the direct and artless continuation of what Mk. has told in the 
preceding section of the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus at His baptism 
(Mk. i, 10). Its opening expression “and straightway”’ is made up 
of the simple Hebrew conjunction 3 xa! (and), and the distinctly 
Marcan adverb +s (straightway). At the beginning of verse 12— 
as at that of verse 10 in the preceding section—it denotes an immediate. 
connection between two facts mentioned by the evangelist: hardly 
had the Spirit taken possession of Jesus when he drove Him out from 
the banks of the Jordan into the wilderness.’ This direct connection 
of Mk’s narrative of the temptation of Our Lord with the Spirit’s: 
manifestation at His baptism, is further confirmed by the following 
facts (1) in verse 12, St. Mark speaks simply of “the Spirit,” exactly 
as he does in verse 10 of the preceding section (‘and the Spirit as a. 
_ dove, descending upon Him’”’); (2) in verse 12 also,—as in verse 10,— 
Mk. uses the personal pronoun “Him” in speaking of Christ (“and 
straightway the Spirit drives Him out into the desert’’), while the 
other two Synoptists repeat the name “Jesus” to introduce their 
own account of the temptation (Mt. iv, 1: Then Jesus was led up by 
theSpirit . . . ;Lk.iv,1: And Jesus, full of the DS DILL eau he 
(3) and more particularly, our second evangelist has the verb of his: 
Opening sentence, in the present tense: “the Spirit drives Him out. 
(ée84dre),”” which taken together with the preceding adverbial 
expression “and straightway,” must needs be regarded as setting 
forth the most intimate connection between the two facts contemplated 
by the narrator. | 

A last particular in this first verse of Mk’s account of the tempta- 
tion remains to be mentioned, and it tells powerfully in favor of the 
primitive simplicity of that account. To describe the action of the 


Account. 


‘In the first line of verse 10: ‘And straightway coming up out of the water,’” 
the opening words ‘‘and straightway”’ place Jesus’ rising up in immediate connectiom 
with the fact just stated in verse 9c: ‘and was baptized by John in the Jordan.” 
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Holy Spirit upon Jesus, St. Mark employs the verb ¢xBad¢é which 
the Vulgate renders literally, and to all appearance accurately, by 
expellere.' Such a strong term is indeed natural enough in. a very 
primitive record of the temptation of Jesus like that of Mk. But as 
it seemed to subsequent writers hardly to become the dignity of the 
One who at His baptism had been proclaimed the Son of God, later 
narratives of the temptation, to wit, those of Mt. and Lk., no less 
naturally did away with it, and used a softer expression (Mt. iv, 1: 
‘Then Jesus was led up by the Spirit; Lk. iv, 1: And Jesus 

-was led by the Spirit).’ 

The primitive character of the second and concluding verse of 
Mk’s account of Our Lord’s temptation can.also be easily shown. It 
4s connected in the simplest way, by the Hebrew conjunction ° Kal 
(and), with the preceding sentence, and the three clauses of which 
it is made up are introduced in the same primitive way: | 


Mk. i, 13. And He was in the desert forty days 
tempted by Satan, 
and He was among the wild beasts, 
and the angels ministered to Him. ; 


Again, its first line: “and He was in the desert forty days,” is an 
artless repetition of the locality mentioned in the preceding verse, as 
the place whither Jesus had been driven forth by the Holy Spirit, 
coupled together with a general indication of the length of His sojourn 
therein. Mark’s following statement: “tempted by Satan”’ contains 
the Hebrew, and doubtless primitive name (jewn——6 Zaravas) of 
Christ’s adversary. 

In the next line we are told that “Jesus was among the wild 


oe 


10}. Mk. i, 34, 39; ili, 15, 22, 23; vi, 13; vii, 26; ix, 18, 28, 38; xvi, 9, where the 
-yerb ékBadelv ig used of the casting out of devils. In Mk. i, 48, the same Greek 
verb is consistently rendered in the Vulgate by ejicere. Dr. Swete’s efforts (Com- 
mentary on St. Mk., p. 10) to show that the word means ‘‘only a pressure upon the 
‘spirit’? of Jesus, are only an attempt to minimize the force of the expression when 
applied to Our Lord. 

2A similar toning down of a somewhat harsh, but clearly primitive, expression 
4 Mk. iii, 5, is found in Lk. vi, 10. Mk. says that Jesus looked around about with 
anger, #€T pvfisi Luke preserves the looking around about, but suppresses MéT’ 6pY7s- 
(Cf. E. Jacquier, Hist. des Livres du N.T., vol. ii, p.423. Paris, 1905). 

3In one section of the Synoptics, the primitive name ‘‘Satan”? has been retained 
‘by them all (Cf. Mk. iti, 26; Mt. xii, 26; Lk. xi, 18), while in another it is found only 
‘in Mk., and an equivalent of it has been diversely supplied by the other two Synoptics: 
‘thus, Mk. iv, 15: cometh Satan, has become in Mt. xiii, 9: cometh the wicked one, and 
in Lk. viii, 12: cometh the devil. The use of Satan in the direct form of address: 
“Begone, Satan’’! (Mk. viii, 33; Mt. iv, 10; xvi, 23), points also the word “Satan” as 
-@, primitive term in the evangelical tradition. . | 
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beasts.” This, as Dr. Swete justly remarks,’ is ‘‘a peculiarly Marcan 
touch.’’ On the one hand, such a Seen expression could not be: 
suggested to the writer of our second Gospel by anything found in 
Mt’s and Lk’s narratives; and on the other, it is in perfect agreement. 
both with the wildness of the desert of Judea, and with the usual 
picturesqueness of our second Synoptist.” Furthermore, the descrip-: 
tion of Jesus living during forty days among the wild beasts, is of a piece 
with the strange, not to say crude, statement in the preceding verse: 
“and straightway the Spirit drives Him out into the desert;”’ and this: 
is why the later form of tradition embodied in Mt’s and Lk’s narratives. 
of the temptation has dropped a trait apparently so unworthy of the 
person and dignity of the beloved Son of God. 

The primitive character of the line with which Mk. brings to an 
end his account of the temptation can hardly be questioned. It has: 
all the simplicity of the statements by which it is preceded in that 
account. Like them—as stated above—it begins with the conjunc- 
tion 1 «at (and). Like them, too, it is a plain matter-of-fact 
statement: “and the angels ministered to Him.” And further, in 
writing it, St. Mark made use of the imperfect Sxdvowy (minis- 
tered) exactly in the same manner as he had employed that tense in 
the preceding lines: ‘He was tempted,” ‘He was among the 
wild beasts,’ thus referring equally to the entire period of forty days: 
Christ’s temptation, His sojourn among the wild beasts, and the ser- 
vices tendered Him by heavenly messengers.’ 

Nothing, therefore, in the two short verses which make up Mk’s: 
narrative of the temptation of Jesus needs be considered as derived 
from the parallel accounts of Mt.and Lk. Nothing is found in them but 
what is decidedly primitive as regards both style and conceptions: the: 
sentences are built and connected in primitive Hebrew fashion; “‘Satan”’ 
is a primitive Hebrew name; the driving out of Jesus by the Spirit, His. 
stay among the wild beasts, and the duration of forty days ascribed 
to the temptation bespeak, each and all, a very early manner of think-- 
ing and speaking of the beloved Son of the Almighty. The statements. 
are plain, and present absolutely nothing that would betray a later 
reflection upon the facts narrated. Finally, even the absence of 

1Comm. on St. Mk., p. 11. 

*See remarks cn Mk. i, 10, in THe New York Revinw, Aug.-Sep., 1905, pp. 
218, 219. 

’Dr. James Moffatt (in Encycl. Biblica, vol. iv, col. 4959, footn. 3), says: ‘‘The- 


angelic service is eivdently part of the primitive tradition, for Mk. never mentions. 
angels elsewhere in narrative.” 
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details concerning the nature of the trials to which Jesus was subjected 
while in the desert, makes for the primitive character of Mk’s account, 
for such additional information would very likely have been recorded, 
if at hand, because naturally desired by the readers of this wonderful 
episode in the mortal life of the Savior.’ 


_ The primitive character of Mk’s record of the 
temptation appears still more manifest, when we 
compare with it the narrative of the same 
event in St. Matthew’s Gospel. Here, as in 
his preceding section concerning the baptism of Christ, our first Synop- 
tist, apart from the element of dialogue which he has introduced (Mt. 
iv, 3-10a), has a close literary connection with Mk’s account: 


II. Literary 
Connection Between 
Mt. and Mk. 


Mii eta [Him out Mt. iv, 1, 2, 11. 
12. And straightway the Spirit drives} 1. Then Jesus was led up by the Spirit 
into the desert. into the desert 


. to be tempted by the devil. 

13. And He was in the desert forty days 2. And having fasted forty days 

and forty nights 

tempted by Satan, 

and He was among the wild beasts, 
! afterwards He was hungry- 

(The three dialogues between Jesus and 

Satan are here given). 
and the angels ministered to Him. — | 1106 And, lo! the angels came and minis- 
tered to Him. ~ 


Both Mt. and Mk.,—differently from Luke,—narrate the tempta- 
tion of Jesus immediately after describing His baptism.” Both again, 
—over against Luke,—open with the statement that under the guid- 
ance of the Spirit, Our Lord betook Himself “into the desert.” In 
both, too,—differently from Lk’s narrative,—the fact that the angels 
ministered to Christ is distinctly mentioned; and in both,—contrary 
to what we notice in our third Gospel,—this mention 1s used as a con- 
clusion to the record of the temptation. Finally, prescinding from 
Mt’s dialogues between Jesus and Satan, Mt’s and Mk’s narratives 
are found, despite their important variations, to fill up about the same 
number of lines, and to present several traits of resemblance in regard 
to both style and contents. 


‘It may not be amiss in this connection to state that the three assaults which 
are detailed in Mt. and Lk. are in the form of dialogues, and that consequently Mk. 
may have known nothing of them. (Cf. Fr. E. Jacquier, Hist. des Livres du N. T., 
vol. ii, p. 39; and the New York Review, June-July, 1905, p. 93). 
~@ =?St. Luke has inserted the genealogy of Jesus between the narrative of His 
baptism and that of the temptation. 
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The ‘literary connection , just. pointed out. be- 
tween Mt’s and Mk’s accounts, of the temptation 
of Jesus makes it easy to notice the differences 
which exist between them, and to realize that 
Bites Bren ces tell in favor of the primitive character of Mk’s narrative. 

_ The adverbial expression “and straightway’’ which introduces 
Mk’s account and which points directly back to the primitive conjunc- 
tion 1 wherewith Hebrew narrations usually begin, has given place 


Til. The Derived 
Character of Mt’s 
Account. 


_ to the distinctly Matthean ‘and less Hebraic form rére (then).’ As 
’ Mk’s record of Our Lord’s temptation does not mention at all the 
.name of Jesus, but uses instead the personal eyo unerrie abros) Mt. 
_. supplies that name—as is his wont in such cases—’ at the peennine 

of the narrative (“Then Jesus was led up,” etc.), and places it as the ~ 


subject of the sentence because he intends to add to Mk’s account 


the statement that Christ went into the desert “to be tempted” by the 
_ devil. The verb dvdyew (to lead up) employed by St. Matthew is, 


as was ‘said above, a softer, and hence later expression than the verb 
exB-ev (to drive out), used by St. Mark. According to the first 
Synoptist, Jesus was led up into the desert, “to be tempted by the devil.” 


This ascription of a purpose for Our Lord’s withdrawal into the desert 


is exactly parallel to what we read in Mt’s preceding section: Jesus 
went unto John “to be baptized by him.”’ (Mt. 11, 18c). In both eases, 
Mt. alone of the Synoptists speaks explicitly of a special object in Our 
Lord’s manner of acting. In both cases, the statement of that object 


in Mt. corresponds to, and takes the place of the statement of a fact 


in Mk’s parallel narrative: 


Mk. i, 9c. Mt. iii, 13c. [by him. 
And was baptized by John in the Jordan. [Cometh Jesus] unto John to be baptized 
Mk. i i, 138ab Mt. iv, le. 
And Hewas . . To be tempted by the devil. 


tempted by earn: 
In both eases again, the object in view is expressed by means of a 


1In the narrative, 747€ is found 60 times in Mt., never in Mk., only twice in Lk. 
(Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 7). In many places Mt. uses it as equivalent to the 
simple conjunction ‘‘and;” here (Mt. iv, 1) he uses it as equivalent to both *@t and 
€vOvs 

2C7. Mt. viii, 14, with Mk. i, 29; Mt. ix, 9, with Mk. ii, 14; Mt. xii, 1, with Mk. 
iv, 1; Mt. xv, 21, with Mk. vii, 24; Mt. xv, 29, with Mk. vii, 31; Mt. xv, 32, with Mk. 
viii, 1; ete., ete. 

8This accounts also for Mt.’s passive construction (Jesus was led up into the 
desert) instead of Mk’s active form (the Spirit drives Him out into the desert). 
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telic aorist infinitive in the Greek text of St. Mt’s Gospel. It is only 
natural, therefore, to think that since Mt. iii, 13 is a clause derived 
from Mk. i, 9c),’ so is also Mt. iv, 1c derived from Mk. i, 13ab. The 
view that Mt. iv, 1c: “to be tempted by the devil” is not primitive in 
comparison with Mk. 1, 13ab: “and He was tempted by Satan,” is 
further confirmed -by the two following facts: (1) Mt’s statement 
alone betrays a later reflection upon the fact narrated; (2) in Mt., the 
the word “devil’’ is,—as above stated,—less PO than the name 
“Satan’’, found in Mk’s narrative. 

_ Thus, then,.Mt’s clause: “to be tempted by the devil” (Mt. iv, 
1c), is a later modification of a part of Mk. i, 18, viz: “and He was 
tempted by Satan.” It isa change made for the purpose of introducing 
the three dialogues between Jesus and the tempter (Mt. iv, 3-10), just 
as Mt’s change of the words of Mk. in the preceding section ‘‘and was 
baptized by John in the Jordan” (Mk. i, 9c,) into “unto John, to be 
baptized by him”’ (Mt. iii, 13c,) was made for the purpose of introducing: 
the contest between Jesus and John (Mt. iii, 14, 15), which is recorded — 
by our first Synoptist alone. . 

This adaptation of a part of Mk. 1, 13, by St. Matthew renders 
it probable that, the second verse of Mt’s account of the temptation: 
Mt. iv. 2. And having fasted forty days 
and forty nights 
afterwards He was hungry, 
is also an adapted equivalent of other words of St. Mark ini, 13: 
Mk. i, ity (And He was) in the desert forty days 
(tempted by Satan) 
and He was among the wild beasts. 
In point of fact, both Mt. and Mk. regard Jesus’ stay in the 
desert as lasting forty days, and both admit His lack of food during 


that period. In Mk. this lack of food is implied in the statement that 


during His forty days im the desert Jesus was among the wild beasts, 
while in Mt., it is spoken of in the most explicit manner “and having 
fasted. forty days and forty nights,” so as to justify the inference 
that “afterwards He was hungry’’ and thus prepare for the introduction 
of the first temptation: 
_Mt. iv, 3. If Thou art the Son of God, 
tell these stones to become loaves. 

That Mt. dropped Mk’s statement that Jesus “was with the wild 

beasts,’ was, as we have already said, because he considered the 


1See the New YorK Review, Aug.-Sept., pp. 221, 222, 224. 
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mention of such companions as pie, of the oe and dignity 
of the beloved Son of God.’ 
We may, therefore, conclude that Mt. iv, 2, Leeper ae to Mk. 

i, 13ac, and that the differences noticeable here in Mt. are intentional 
variations on his part from Mk’s parallel words. And this conclusion 
is powerfully confirmed by the fact that Mt. knows of the last line of 
Mk. i, 13, and gives it at the end of his own record of Our Lord’s temp- 
tation in such context and with such changes as were naturally required 
by the insertion of the three distinct onsets to which, according to our 
first Synoptist, Jesus was subjected in the desert: 


Mk. i, 13d. eMip iy Le | 
(Then the devil leaves Him] _[Him. 
And the angels ministered to Him. and the angels came and ministered to 


In Mt’s concluding verse, the first line “then the devil leaves 
Him,” points back to the line with which St. Matthew begins his de- 
scription of the onsets: ‘‘and the tempter approaching Him, said.” 
(Mt. iv, 3). Of itself it forms indeed a sufficient and natural conclusion 
to that entire description: the devil had come to tempt Jesus, and he 
left Him when the temptations were over.’ But Mt. knows of the 
angelic service in Mk. i, 13d, and he now mentions it,’ modifying Mk’s 
simple and primitive statement: “and the angels ministered to Him” 
by the addition of a significant detail: the angels came and ministered 
to Him. The detail is a pictorial trait thoroughly in- keeping with. Mt’s 
pictorial description of the three onsets—of the tempter approaching 
Jesus, of the devil taking Him up into the Holy City, carrying to a very 
high mountain, finally leaving Him and thus allowing the angels to 
come and minister to Him—so that the Matthean and derived character 
of the trait must be admitted. 


There still remains to explain the greatest dif- 


IV. Mt’s 
. ference between Mt. iv, 1-11, and Mk. 1, 12, 13- 
Greatest Difference _. ti, : 
y, viz: Mt’s insertion of the three onsets into Mk’s 
Explained. 


narrative of the temptation of Jesus. This 


1Mt’s addition of the words ‘‘forty nights”? to Mk’s simpler expression “‘forty 
days” is probably due to the fact that ouf first Synoptist speaks explicitly of Our 
Lord’s fast during His entire stay in the desert, and hence describes it after the same 
manner as Moses’ fast in the wilderness is described in Deuter. ix, 9. 

207. St. Luke’s conclusion (iv, 13): ‘And having ended every temptation, the 
devil departed from Him.” 

8Tt will be remembered that Mt. dealt in the same manner with Mk’s account 
of Christ’s baptism. After inserting the contest between Jesus and John, he took 
up again Mk’s record at the point where he had left off. 
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insertion accounts indeed for the minor differences thus far pointed 
out between Mt. iv, 1-11, and Mk. i, 12-13. But how is the insertion 
itself to be accounted for? 

A probable answer to this question is found in the apologeticak 
object of Mt’s Gospel which we stated in our preceding Study on the 
baptism of Christ." St. Matthew, we said, inserted the contest between 
_ Jesus and John into Mk’s narrative of that event in order to convince 
his readers that Our Lord’s reception of John’s baptism really befitted 
the person and dignity of the Messias. Jesus had wished to receive 
that baptism because it behooved Him to comply with all divine 
ordinances, one of which was the baptism administered by His precursor. 
And by so doing He had simply acted as the Jews expected the Messias 
would do at His coming. 

In like manner, St. Matthew inserted the narrative of the three 
onsets into Mk’s narrative of the temptation of Jesus, to show that 
such an event was not derogatory to His messianic character. He 
had gone into the desert to battle with the prince of the world and 
vanquish him, and was not this the essential object of the mission of 
the Messias? Had Jesus acted according to the suggestions of the evil 
one, He would have set Himself in opposition to the passages of the 
Jewish Law which He distinctly brought forth in His replies to Satan.” 
Had He yielded to such temptations He would have “savoured not the 
things that are of God, but the things that are of men.’* Scarcely, 
therefore, were the suggestions made to Him by the tempter, than 
He perceived the snare laid therein by Satan, and at once chose to 
abide by God’s holy will as manifested in the Mosaic Law. Hence, by 
inserting the narrative of the three onsets St. Matthew clearly proved 
to his readers that the fact of the temptation mentioned by St. Mark, 
was not unbecoming the messianic dignity of Jesus. They could 
easily see through Mt’s fuller record of the event, that He had really 
acted as it behooved the Messias to act, since it was the universal 
expectation of the Jews at the time that their great Deliverer would 
be in all things faithful to God and to the Law.’ 


V. Lk’s Opening Let us now turn to Lk’s account of the tempta- 
Verses Examined. tion of Jesus, and compare first its opening 


‘See the New York Review, Aug.-Sept., 1905, p. 224. 

The passages quoted by Jesus are all taken from the book of Deuteronomy. 

3C7}. Mt. xvi, 23; Mk. viii, 33, and the context of these two verses. 

*C7. Mt. v, 17, 18; xii, 2 sqq.; Lk. xvi, 17; John ix, 16; xii, 34; ‘ete. See also 
Outlines of New Henament History, by the present writer, p. 29. 
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verses (1-2)with the parallel lines in Mt.and Mk. They begin with a state- 
ment: “And Jesus full of the Holy Spirit returned from the Jordan,” (Lk. ~ 
iv, lab), which bears the distinct impress of Lk’s style (notice in particular 
the Lucan expression ‘“‘ Holy Spirit,’ and the use of the verb srocrpépe 
“to return’’ found twenty-one times in St. Luke’s Gospel and twelve 
times in the Acts,’ but nowhere found in the other Gospels) and having 
no direct equivalent in the other two Synoptics. In both these respects 
Lk. iv, lab, resembles strikingly the sentence by which our third 
evangelist introduced his genealogy of Our Lord: | | 
Lk. ii, 23. And Jesus Himself beginning, 
was about thirty years of age, etc. 

Like Lk. iii, 23, the statement: ‘And Jesus full of the Holy Spirit 
returned from the Jordan” (Lk. iv, lab), should therefore be regarded. 
as of Lk’s own making. In fact, as St. Luke composed lll, 23, with a 
view to insert the genealogy of Christ between the record of His baptism 
by John, and that of His temptation in the desert, so after the insertion, 
he composed iv, lab to indicate the same direct connection between 
these two events as existed in both Mt. and Mk. where they follow 
each other without interruption, and where the immediate connection 
between the baptism and the temptation is indicated’ in Mk. by “and 
straightway,”’ and in Mt. by “then.” ie | 

Having thus by means of his open‘ng lines, distinctly placed what 
he intends to say of Our Lord’s temptation in exactly the same con- 
nection as existed in Mt. and Mk., St. Luke now proceeds to utilize 
the other data supplied by the first two Gospels. He says that Jesus 
“was led by the Spirit,” a clause which reminds us forcibly of Mt’s 
statement “Jesus was led up by the Spirit:” he has adopted Mt’s softer 
expression “to lead” in preference to that of Mk.: ‘to drive out.’’ 
(And straightway, the Spirit drives Him out: Mk. i, 12a), and also 
Mt’s passive construction instead’ of Mk’s active form. And yet, he 
has introduced two differences worthy of our attention. First of all, 
Lk. used the simple #v«” “to lead’ in preference to Mt’s compound 
verb dvéyew ‘to lead up.’’ Apparently he considered that his 
(wn statement in the preceding lines— 

Jesus full of the Holy Spirit 
returned from the Jordan, 
conveyed sufficiently Mt’s special shade of idea that Jesus was led Up 
from the plain of the Jordan to the higher land of the wilderness. In 
‘Cj. besides the present passage Lk. i, 56; ii, 20, 43, 45; iv, 14; vii, 10; viii, 37, 
oY; 40; ix, 10; x, 17; xi, 24; xvii, 15, 18; xix, 12; xxili, 48, 56; xxiv, 9, 33, 52; Acts 
1, 12; viii, 25, 28; xii, 25; xiii, 13, 34; xiv, 21; xix, 1; RK Hel, Os SEI, Ay old ee, 
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the second place, St. Luke substituted the imperfect #ero instead 
‘of the aorist form #x4 employed by St. Matthew. The change 
was due to his desire to set forth expressly the fact only implied in the 
other two Synoptists, that Our Lord being endowed with the fullness 
of the Holy Spirit, continued (hence the imperfect tense) under that 
divine influence, during His whole stay in the desert. puesta to 
him, Jesus was guided by the Spirit not only when He “was led up 
‘into the desert to be tempted by the devil” (Mt. iv, 1),’ but also while 
““He was in the desert forty days tempted by Satan” (Mk. 1, 13ab). 

In thus representing the matter, Lk. naturally dropped Mt’s 
clause ‘‘to be tempted by the devil,’”’ which was not found in Mk., and 
adopted Mk’s view that Jesus was tempted during forty days: 


Mk. 1, 13. Lk. i. 
‘({He was] in the desert 1d. [Was led] in the desert 
forty days 2 forty days 
‘tempted by Satan. : tempted by the devil. 


He adopted also Mk’s wording—as is plain from a comparison — 
between the parallel columns just given—’ but with the exception of 
the word ‘‘Satan,’’ preferring to it the word “devil” which he borrowed 
‘from St. Matthew ‘‘to be tempted by the devil” (Mt. iv, le). Indeed 
that St. Luke should here speak of “the devil’ and agree in this with 
Mt. over against Mk., is readily explained by the fact that he intended | 
to describe the three onsets which are recorded not in Mk. but in Mt., 
cand in the account of which our first Synoptist uses often the expression 
“‘the devil.’ 

As might well be expected, Lk. follows Mt. in his omission of 
‘Mk’s statement that Jesus “was among the wild beasts;” for such a 
‘statement seemed hardly befitting the dignity and person of Jesus, in 
the eyes of later readers of the evangelical narrative. 

St. Luke follows also St. Matthew’s Gospel in recording the pro- 
‘longed fast of Our Lord in the desert, and in saying that He felt the 
‘pangs of hunger at the end of that rigorous fast: 


1In the very first verse which follows his narrative of the temptation, St. Luke 
(iv, 14) writes: ‘‘And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit, into Galilee,” which 
‘implies that Our Lord was guided in His various steps by that Holy Spirit. See 
also in Lk. iv, 18, the quotation from Isaias: ‘‘The Spirit of Yahweh is upon me, 
-wherefore . . . Hehathsent me,” applied to Jesus by Himself. 

2St. Luke makes no mention of the forty nights spoken of by St. Matthew (having 
fasted forty days and forty nights. Mt.iv,ab.) After having used the verb ‘‘to lead,” 
-our third Synoptist had clearly to drop all reference to the forty nights. He could 
thardly say that Jesus ‘‘was led by the Spirit forty days and forty nights.” 

3C}. Mt. iv, 5, 8, 11; and also Lk. iv, 3, 5, 130. 
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Bisiv, 2. Liki iv, 2cd. 
And having fasted forty days And He ate nothing in those days, 
and forty nights, 
afterwards He was hungry. . and when they were ended, He was hungry- 


Here again, however, he modifies somewhat the language of the 
document before him. Thus, Lk’s expression “He (Jesus) ate nothing”’ 
is plainer to his readers than that used by Mt. ‘‘and having fasted.” 
When he says that Jesus ate nothing “in those days” he further departs: 
from Mt’s hebraic description “having fasted forty days and forty 
nights,’ and intentionally refers back to those forty days of Our Lord’s 


_. sojourn in the desert of which he has just spoken: “in the desert, forty 


days tempted by the devil’ (Lk. iv, 2ab). Lastly, when he writes “and: 
when they were ended”’ he employs a genitive absolute construction. 
guvreheobeody airy, which is a decided literary improvement on 
Mt’s awkward use of the adverb terepov (afterwards.) 


; In the second part of his narrative of the 
ee count temptation, St. Luke records the same three 
onsets as St. Matthew has inserted into Mk’s. 
account of Our Lord’s stay in the desert. And 
this makes it antecedently probable that in this second part also, he 
is dependent on Mt., as his source. | 

In fact, Lk. places first the onset which is described first in Mt., 
and he so narrates it as clearly to show that his differences are inten- 
tional variations from Mt’s account. The two narratives run on closely 


_ parallel lines: ) 
Mt.iv. | Lk. iv. 


of the First Onset, 
_ Examined. 


3. And the tempter approaching Him said:| 3. And the devil said to Him: 
If Thou art the Son of God, If Thou art the Son of God, 
tell these stones to become loaves. tell this stone to become a loaf. 
4. But He answering said: 4. And Jesus answered him: 
It is written: Not by bread alone man It is written: Not by bread alone mam 
shall live shall live. 


but by every word proceeding from the 
mouth of God. 


In his first line, St. Matthew naturally describes the tempter as: 
approaching Our Lord to suggest evil to Him, because having so far 
simply mentioned that Jesus had gone into the desert to be tempted, he: 
has now to speak of the first meeting of Christ and His tempter. In 
his parallel line “and the devil said to Him,” St. Luke no less naturally 
drops Mt’s remark concerning the tempter’s approach because he has: 
already represented the devil as having approached Jesus, and indeed 
as having tempted Him forty days (Lk. iv, 1d, 2ab). 
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In the next lines, the tempter’s words are so nearly identical in 
Mt. and Lk., that the two records stand manifestly in a literary re- 


lation: 
Mt. iv, 3b. If Thou art the Son of God, Lk. iv, 3b. If Thou art the Son of God, 
3c tell these stones to become loaves. 3c tell this stone to become a loaf. 


The only difference worth noticing between them consists in the 
fact that while Mt. uses the plural form: ‘tell these stones to become 
loaves,’ Lk. employs the singular: “tell this stone to become a loaf,” and 
jt can hardly be doubted that the difference was introduced by St. 
Luke. The tempter’s suggestion as recorded by Lk. betrays reflection 
upon Satan’s words as given by Mt.: “tell these stones to become 
loaves.’ A single loaf was obviously all that Jesus needed to produce 
to. relieve His hunger when about to leave the wilderness, and in 
suggesting that He should turn into bread only one stone, the devil 
made the temptation apparently more acceptable, thus implying that 
the miracle be confined within the strict limits of the present necessity. 
Hence Lk’s graphic statement: “tell this stone to become a loaf,” a 
statement in no way contrary to, because implied in, Mt’s words in 
the plural form: “tell these stones to become loaves.” 

The opening line of Mt. iv, 4, “But He answering said,’’ is also 
modified by Lk., “and Jesus answered him:” for the sake of greater 
clearness Lk. introduces the name “Jesus’”’ instead of Mt’s pronoun 
“he”: and (2) though he uses the same Greek verb as Mt, émoxpivopar, 
yet he constructs it with 7p, a construction which is distinctly 
Lucan.” The only difference of any importance in the remainder of 
verse 4, consists in the shorter form under which the quotation from 
the book of Deuteronomy appears in Lk. : 


Mt. iv.) | Lk. iv. 
4b. It is written: Not by bread alone| 4b. It is written: Not by bread alone 
man shall live, shall man live. 
but by every word daean tty: from the 
mouth of God. 


This shorter form is very likely due to Lk’s reflection! upon the 
passage as quoted by St. Matthew. For, the’ first line ‘not by bread 
alone shall man live’ was sufficient as a direct answer to Satan’s 
suggestion: “tell this stone to become a loaf;” and further, the line 
“‘by every word proceeding from the mouth e God,” quoted in Mt., 
repeats in a positive way what is stated in a negative form in the 
preceding: line, so t that St. Luke could easily drop it.as redundant. i 

1The literary rary resemblances are very close in the ena Greek. 


20. A. Plummer, Comm. on St. Luke, p. Ixii. | 
3It ig true that the ordinary Greek text contains Mt’s second line; bat eaiiat 
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The next two onsets are given by Mt. and Lk. 
in a different order. St. Luke places second 
the temptation which St. Matthew places last. 
This divergence between the two Gospels can 
hardly be accidental. First of all, the two records have up to this 
point run oni parallel lines to each other. Again, they have striking 
resemblances in their wording of the last two onsets. It is also signifi- 
cant that while Mt. assigns a distinct order to the onsets (“Then,” in 
verse 5; and “Again,” in verse 8), Lk. refrains from using temporal 
particles, and introduces these two onsets ‘by the simple conjunction 
“‘and”’ (See verses 5, 9), as though conscious that he was doing away 
with the order of succession found in Mt’s parallel account. In fact, 
this dropping of Mt’s temporal particles by Lk. is but one of the num- 
erous differences between the two evangelists which are due to Lk’s 
intentional change of Mt’s order, and which we now proceed to point 
out together with many others, because they all make for the depend- 
ence of Lk. iv, 5-13, on Mt. iv, 5-11. 

We shall compare first Mt. iv, 5-7, with Lk. iv, 9-12, which run 
on closely parallel lines as follows: 

Mt. iv. | [City 


5. Then the devil takes Him into the Holy| 9. 
and sets Him on the pinnacle of the 


VET. ‘Lk’s Account of 
the Second and Third 
Onsets Examined. 


Lk. iv. 


And he brought Him to J erusalem, 
and set Him on the pinnacle of the 


Temple, Temple, — , 
6. And says to Him: If Thou art the and said to Him: If Thou art the 
Son of God, Son of God, 


cast Thyself down, for it is written: 


He will give his angels commands about 
Thee, 


and on their hands they shall bear Thee 
up, 

lest ever Thou strike Thy foot against a 
stone. 

7. Jesus said to him: 

Again it is written: 

Thou shalt not tempt the inte thy 

God. 


. cast Thyself down from here; for it is 


written: 

He will give his. angels commands 
about Thee, 

to protect Thee, 


. And on their hands they shall bear 


Thee up, 
lest ever Thou strike Thy foot against 
a stone. 


. And Jesus answering said to him: 


It is said: 


_ Thou hate not a the Lord thy 


God. 


There are several differences worthy of notice in the opening line 


of these two accounts: in Mt. iv, 5a we read “then the devil takes Him 
into the Holy City,” whereas in Lk. iv, 9a, we have ‘“‘and-he brought 
criticism proves beyond doubt that this addition in Lk. has been borrowed from Mt., 


as is the insertion of ‘‘the devil” and ‘‘to a very high mountain’ in verse 5. (Cf. 
Knabenbauer, in Lucam, pp. 175, 176). 
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Him to Jerusalem.’’ The temporal particle ‘then’? was naturally 
dropped, as we stated above, when Lk. inverted Mt’s order of thy 
temptations, and he no less naturally wrote “Jerusalem,” for he com- 
posed his gospel for pagan readers, in preference to Mt’s “the Holy 
City,” an expression only fitted for Jewish readers.’ Instead of Mt’s 
present tense: raparapsdve (takes), Lk. uses the past: #vever 
(brought); this is the tense which St. Luke employs throughout his 
narrative of the temptation, improving thereby the style of St. Mat- 
thew, who uses sometimes the present (Cf. iv, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11), and 
sometimes the past (Cf. iv, 1, 3, 4, 7a). Lastly, St. Luke substitutes 
dyer (to lead) instead of Mt’s raparaupaver (to take), and thus 
softens the primitive expression in Mt., because it was less reverent 
towards Our Lord. 

In Satan’s suggestion recorded by both Mt. and Lk. in the following 
lines, St. Luke modifies St. Matthew’s wording (1) by using the past 
tense for the reason we have just pointed out; (2) by adding the ex- 
pressions “from here,’ and “to protect Thee,” the first of which 
renders Satan’s suggestion recorded by Mt., “cast Thyself down” 
more graphic, and the second of which makes the same suggestion 
more tempting: Jesus can cast Himself down all the more securely 
because the angels have received the divine command to protect Him. 
Of course by making these additions St. Luke simply brings out what 
is implied in St. Matthew. 

Our Lord’s answer to Satan’s second suggestion is introduced in 
Lk. by the words “And Jesus answering said to him” (Lk. iv, 12a), a 
formula which is longer than that in Mt. “Jesus said to him.” (Mt. 
iv, 7a). Apparently the difference is due to St. Luke who, through 
respect for Our Lord, introduced His words by that longer form of 
expression (C7. iv, 4, 8, 12), and reserved the shorter form “he said 
to Him” for introducing Satan’s words (Cf. verses 3, 6, 9c). The 
quotation from Deuteronomy (vi, 16), is made by Jesus in exactly 
the same manner in Mt. and Lk. Both have “Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God,” although the Hebrew text reads “Yow shall not 
tempt the Lord your God.” St. Luke adopts therefore the singular 
“Thou,” “thy,” found in St. Matthew instead of the plural “you,” 
“your,” in the original Hebrew. He seems, however, to have been 

10 € course, if it be admitted with many recent critics—Sanday, among others— 
that St. Luke composed his Gospel after the destruction of Jerusalem, he had then a 


further reason not to call it ‘“‘the Holy City”: Jerusalem lay in ruins, accursed by 


God. 
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conscious that this was not a strict quotation of the original. For, he 
did not introduce the words “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God” by the formula “it is written” which is used by Mt. (iv, 6b), but — 
by the expression ‘it is said (Lk. iv, 12b), and reserved the ordinary 
formula ‘‘it is written’’ for word for word quotations from Holy Writ 
(Cf. Lk. iv. 4b, 8b). 

As we stated above, Mt’s third onset appears second in Lk., so 
that Mt. iv, 8-10, corresponds to Lk. iv, 5-8: 

Mt. iv. [high mountain, Lk. iv. 


Or 


8. Again the devil takes Him to a very| 5. And having led Him up, 
and shows Him all the Kingdoms of he showed Him all the Kingdoms of 
the world the earth 
in a moment of time. 


and the glory of them, 
9. and says to him: 6. And the devil said to Him: 
All these I will give Thee To Thee I will give this authority 


and the glory of them, 
for to me it has been delivered 
and to whom I will, I give it. 
if prostrating, Thou wilt worship me.| 7. It Thou therefore wilt worship before 


me, 
it shall all be thine. 
10. Then Jesus says to him: 8. And Jesus answering said to him: 
Begone Satan! for 
it is written: Thou shalt worship the It is written: Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. and him only shalt thou serve. 


Several differences between Lk’s opening statement “And having 
taken Him up,” and Mt’s corresponding line “Again the devil takes 
Him to a very high mountain,” have already been explained as varia- 
tions from St. Matthew’s Gospel. These are: (1) the dropping of 
Mt’s. particle ‘‘Again’”’ which was replaced in Lk. by the simple con- 
junction “and” when he did away with Mt’s order of the second and 
third onsets; (2) Lk’s use of the past tense “having led Him up” in 
preference to Mt’s use of the present ‘‘takes Him”, which is due to 
his desire to employ the past form throughout his narrative of a 
past event; and (3) Lk’s use of the verb 4ve (in its composite form 
dvéyew “to lead up’) which he employed to do away with Mt’s 
less reverent expresson Taparayfdvey “to take.” The only im- 
portant difference that remains to be explained in regard to this first 
line, consists in the fact that Lk. has no distinct reference to Mt’s very 
high mountain” from the top of which all the Kingdoms of the world 
were shown to Jesus. This is apparently an apologetical omission on 
the part of St. Luke. As he wrote for pagan converts he knew that 
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they would find it hard to believe that so high a mountain existed. in: 
Palestine anymore than in their own country.. He, therefore, dropped 
all explicit reference to such a mountain and set forth what he thought. 
to be implied in Mt’s narrative; however high the mountain to which 
Satan took. Jesus, the tempter could not show Him all the Kingdoms. . 
of the world without having recourse to some manner of magic artifice. 
In view of this, St. Luke added to St. Matthew’s clause: “and shows 
Him all the SRE Ors of the world” (Mt. iv, 8b), the explicit statement 
that Satan did so “in a moment of time” (Lk. iv, 5bc). It will be 
further noticed that the upward movement spoken of in Mt’s first 
line ‘Again the devil takes Him to a very high mountain,” has been 
carefully preserved in St. Luke’s wording “And having led Him up,” 
and can be hardly understood without referring back to Mt’s primitive 
statement. Indeed, Lk’s first line-appeared so incomplete to. several 
transcribers of the passage, that they added to it Mt’s words “to a 
very high mountain.” 

When in his pera line, St. Luke wrote: ‘‘he showed Him all the 
Kingdoms of the earth’’  olkovuévns, literally: the whole inhabited 
earth), he deliberately used the word “earth”’ in preference to Mt’s 
less precise term ‘‘world,” (and shows Him all the Kingdoms of the 
world 103 xbcnov), In fact, the word oixouuém is a favorite 
expression with St. Luke,” and he employs *és#s only in three 
quotations of Christ’s words,’ apparently to give without change 
those weighty sayings of the Lord. 

The clause “and the glory of them” (the Kinedomene 1s daniels in 
its primitive place in Mt., iv, 8c, where it completes naturally Mt’s. 
description of the scene beheld by Jesus: 

Mt. iv, 8. Again the devil takes Him to a very high anne . 
and shows Him all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them. 

This place, however, ceased to be natural after St. Luke had 
inserted the clause “in a moment of time” in immediate connection 
with the showing of Jesus of all the Kingdoms of the world: 

Lk. iv, 5. And having led Him up, | 


he showed Him all the kingdoms of the earth 
in a moment of tvme. 


'The rules of textual criticism when applied to this passage, prove clearly that 
the words ‘‘to a very high mountain” are a later insertion into Lk’s text. The words — 
are rejected by Knabenbauer, 8. J., in Lucam, pp. 175, 176, and by critics generally. 

207, 1k. ii, Pp iv) 5; xx1,'26; “Acts xi; 28; xvii; 16; 31; xix, 277 %xXiv oe 

’These quotations a ‘at Lord’s. sane! are. Eenitels in Lk. ix, 25;:xi, 50; xii, 30. 
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Hence, our third evangelist omitted it here, and postponed it to 
Mt’s next verse (iv, 9,) which gives Satan’s suggestion to Jesus in refer- 
ence to the glorious scene set teas Him: 


Mt. iv, 9. And says to Him: | Lk. iv, 6. And the, devil said to Him: 
all these I at give Thee, . To Thee I will give all his au- 
~ thority 
and the glory of them, 


for to me it has been delivered 
and to whom I will, I give it. 


if prostrating, Thou wilt worship 7. If Thou therefore wilt worship 
me. before me 
it shall all be Thine. 


The differences between Mt. iv, 9, and Lk: iv, 6-7b, are numerous 
and point all to Lk’s later redaction. In his first line, Mt. had used 
the present tense “says;’’ Lk. prefers the perfect “said,” for a reason 
-we have already pointed out. Mt’s second line “all these I will give 
Thee” is a very short but primitive statement of Satan’s promise 
to Jesus, the emphasis being naturally laid on all the Kingdoms just 
‘spoken of as shown to Him. 

Lk’s corresponding line ‘‘To Thee I will give all this authority” 
sets forth indeed the same promise as Mt’s second line: Satan intends 
to give all to Christ. But it contains an inversion which was, to all 
appearance, introduced by our third evangelist. He lays the emphasis 
on the one to whom all the splendor of the contemplated Kingdoms 
is destined, and therefore places first the words found last in Mt.: 
“To Thee I will give’ (Zot sée~). This inversion allows him _ to 
introduce Mt’s postponed clause ‘‘and the glory of them”’ as the con- 
tinuation of the object of the verb “to give.” 


To Thee I will give all this authority 
and the glory of them.! 


It allows him also to add expressly what is only implied in St. 
Matthew’s narrative, viz.: Satan’s positive mastery over all that Jesus 
beheld. Because of that mastery he could promise it all to Jesus; and 
its explicit mention was calculated to tempt Christ the more to accept 
the condition under which Satan was willing to pass it over to Him: 


Lk. iv, 6c jor to me it has been delivered 
and to whom I will, I give it. 


‘As justly remarked by A. Plummer (St. Luke, p. 111), ‘‘the expression ‘of 
them’ after ‘the glory’ is a constructio ad sensum, referring to the kingdoms understood 
in ‘all this authority’.” But, as it seems to us, that construction was used by St. 
Luke directly in view of Mt’s iv, 8c, which our third evangelist utilizes here. 
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This view of Lk’s addition explains his further insertion of the 
“therefore”’ in verse 7a, and of the entire next line 7). 
Mt. iv, 9c. | Lk. iv, 7. 


If prostrating, Thou wilt worship me. If Thou therefore wilt worship before me,} 
| it shall all be thine. 


It is also in perfect harmony with Lk’s general method of redaction. 
As we have pointed out several times already, and as we will have 
many opportunities to show in our subsequent Studies, our third 
evangelist is wont to set forth expressly what he regards as implied 
in his sources. 

Our Lord’s answer to the suggestion of the devil runs as follows. 
in our evangelical records: 


Misavii0. Lk. iv, 8. 
Then Jesus says to him: And Jesus answering said to him: 
Begone Satan! for 
it is written: Thou shalt worship the|it is written: Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. and him only shalt thou serve. 


Lk. has dropped the temporal particle 7ée found in St. Mat- 
thew, consistently with his desire to do away with such particles in 
the narrative of the temptation. He has employed the longer intro- 
ductory formula here as in preceding cases, through respect for Our — 
Lord whose words he is about to quote. He has deliberately omitted 
the dismissing formula: ‘‘ Begone Satan!’’ (together with the casual. 
particle “for”? which naturally goes along with it) because, while it. 
was most natural here in Mt’s record which is about to bring to an 
end the narrative of the three onsets, it had become absolutely out: 
of place in Lk’s account which, through the inversion of Mt’s second 
and third onsets, had as yet to give the narrative of one of them. 


The last verse in St. Luke (iv, 138,) is parallel 
VIII. Lk’s Last _ to the last verse in St. Matthew (iv, 11). They 
Verse Examined. both are intended as conclusions to the re- 
spective narratives of Our Lord’s temptation 
in our first and third Synoptic Gospels: | 
Mt. iv. | Lk. iv. 


13. And having ended every temptation, 
11. Then the devil leaves Him, the devil departed from Him till a fit: 
and lo! the angels came and ministered opportunity. 
to Him. 


1Lk’s substitute in iv, 7a, for Mt’s “‘prostrating”’ (Mt. iv, 9c), is his favorite ex— 
pression ¢v#miéy “‘before.” He omitted the idea of a prostration because already 
conveyed by the verb he used from St. Matthew (™pookvvetr) , 
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As was shown above, St. Matthew’s last verse was worded in 
view of his insertion of the three onsets into Mk’s narrative. The 
temporal particle tére “then” is naturally used by St. Matthew, 
who, throughout his description of the three onsets, has carefully 
noted the sequence of events. The devil is spoken of as leaving Our 
Lord at the end of the three onsets, because he had been described as 
approaching to submit Him to these three trials (Mt. iv, 3). Finally, 
St. Matthew has utilized in his own way Mk’s information as to the 
ministry of the angels, transforming Mk’s simple line, “and the angels 
ministered to Him’’, (Mk. i, 13d,) into the elaborate statement: “and 
lo! the angels came and ministered to Him.” 

Turning now to Lk’s last verse, we find that it is worded chiefly 
in view of the inverted order which our third evangelist has intro- 
duced into Mt’s narrative of the three onsets. It is clearly in view 
of this that Mt’s concluding reference to the ministry of the angels 
is dropped by St. Luke. Such an event could take place in the desert 
to which St. Matthew had Our Lord brought back from the Holy 
‘City, to undergo a third and final trial (Cf. Mt. iv, 5, 8, 11); but obvious- 
ly it could hardly occur in Jerusalem where,—through his inversion 
of Mt’s second and third onsets,—St. Luke left Jesus at the end of the 
three assaults (Cf. Lk. iv, 9, 13). St. Luke, therefore, omitted all 
reference to the angelic ministry, and substituted for it the significant 
little trait: “till a fit opportunity,” to secure a natural completion 
for his statement “the devil departed from Him,” which corresponds 
to Mt’s “the devil leaves Him.”’ 

Again, the temporal particle “then”’ in Mt’s clause: “then the 
devil leaves Him,” was indeed most fitting in close connection with 
Our Lord’s dismissing rebuke: “begone Satan!’’ recorded in Mt’s 
third and final assault (Mt. iv, 10b). But this fitness evidently dis- 
appeared with the rebuke, when St. Luke suppressed the words “ begone 
Satan,” owing, as we showed above, to the fact that Mt’s third, became 
Lk’s second onset. Instead, therefore, of Mt’s particle “then”? which 
placed the devil’s departure in immediate connection with the third 
temptation in St. Matthew’s record, he wrote a clause of his own: 
“And having ended every temptation.”* This placed Satan’s de- 
parture in a general connection with the three assaults irrespective 
of their actual order, and therefore avoided all possible contradiction 


1 The Greek verb here used to indicate the end of all the temptations, is the one 
found in Lk. iv, 2d, where it is characteristic of Luke’s own wording. The use of 
aras “‘every’’ is also a characteristic feature of Lk’s style. 
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with Mt’s explicit statements concerning that order. 


The foregoing examination of St. Luke’s narra- 
tive of, the temptation proves that our third 
_evangelist deliberately did away with Mt’s: 
order of the second. and third onsets. He 
had for doing so a reason which can still be pointed out. His narrative 
betrays his special purpose to give the line of. travel adopted by Our 
Lord to return into Galilee. It is with this in view that at the very 
beginning of his narrative of the temptation he mentions the starting 
point of His journey and speaks of Jesus leaving the Jordan as of a 
return from it: 


- Lk. iv. 1. And Jesus full of the Holy Spirit 
returned from the Jordan. ; 


IX. Lk’s Order — 
- of the Onsets — 
Explained. 


It is with this view, too, that scarcely has he finished his narrative: 
when he states the final goal of the journey and likewise in the terms. 
of a return: ae 

Lk. iv, 14. And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galtlee. 

The body of the narrative betrays the same purpose. On His 
way back Jesus did not repair directly from the Jordan to Sorry but 
wandered a long time in the desert: 

Lk. iv, 1bc And [He] was led by the Spirit in the desert 
2 forty days tempted by the devil. 

When the forty days are over, St. Luke naturally preserves Mt’s: 
place for the first onset. Jesus was still in the desert, when Satan regard- 
ing Our Lord’s pangs of hunger as a fit opportunity to tempt Him 
in a special manner, suggested that He should change a stone into a 
loaf. So that our third evangelist had no reason to displace the first: 
onset. But the case stood differently in regard to the second and 
third assaults. St. Luke was aware of an early tradition detailed: 
in our fourth Gospel’ and implied in the first two Synoptics,’ which 
told of a ministry of Jesus in Jerusalem before John the Baptist was: 
cast into prison, and consequently before Our Lord’s return into: 
Galilee. Now reflecting on Mt’s arrangement of the second and third 


1Cf. John ii, 13-iv, 3. 

*St. Mark says (i, 14a): ‘‘And after that John was delivered up, Jesus came 
into Galilee;’’ and St. Matthew writes (iv, 12): ‘And when Jesus had heard that 
John was delivered up, He retired into Galilee.” (Compare with these statements- 
John iii, 24, and iv, 1-3) | 
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onsets he easily saw that by inverting them he would give the places: 
in the order in which they succeeded each other and leave Jesus in 
Jerusalem for His ministry there before returning into Galilee. In 
consequence he inverted Mt’s order of the second and third assaults, 
dropped the temporal particles of Mt’s narrative, and substituted 
for them the simple conjunction “and” which sufficiently suggests. 
the succession of places which he intended to point out. 


The following are the conclusions which come 
X. Concluding clearly out of our study of the Synoptic accounts. 
Remarks. of Our Lord’s temptation. Our first three 
Gospels exhibit here substantially the same 
literary relation that we have recognized between them in our pre- 
ceding Studies. St. Mark’s narrative is distinctly objective in his 
statements and primitive in comparison to the other two Synopties. 
St. Matthew depends on St. Mark into whose narrative he inserts for 
an apologetical purpose of his own, an account of three distinct onsets. 
in the form of a dialogue. St. Luke combines and modifies for reasons: 
which can still be made out the records of both Mt. and Mk. Again, 
despite the differences in respect to style and contents which exists: 
between the three parallel accounts, a careful literary analysis proves: 
that they nowhere amount to a contradiction. 

As regards the special source to which we should refer the three 
onsets inserted by St. Matthew into Mk’s narrative of the temptation, 
only this much can now be stated. In form (that of a dialogue) and 
purpose (apologetics against the Jews), they resemble Mt’s insertions: 
into Mk’s narratives of the Preparatory ministry of John (Mt. iu, 
7-10,) and of Our Lord’s baptism (Mt. ili, 14-15,) which we have 
already noticed in our preceding Studies. So that these three additions 
of St. Matthew may well be referred to one and the same source. 
What that precise source was will be examined later. 


Francis E. Gicort. 
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Mk. i, , 13. 


{out ) 


2. And straightway the Siprit drives Him | 1. 


into the desert. 


|3. And He was in the desert forty days | 2 


tempted by Satan, 
and He was among the wild beasts, 


or 


«J 


10. 


laa. 


and the angels ministered toHim. © | 


Mt. iv, 1-11. 


Then Jesus was led up by the Spirit 

into the desert, 

to be tempted bythe devil. 

And having fasted forty days 

and forty nights, - 


afterwards He was hungry. 


. And the tempter approaching Him, said: 


If Thou art the Son of God, 
tell these stones to become loaves. 


. But He answering said: 


It is written: Not by bread alone man shall live, 


but by every word proceeding from the mouth of God. 
. Then the devil takes Him into the Holy City, 


and sets Him on the pinnacle of the Temple, 
and saysto Him: Ij Thou art the Son of God, 
cast Thyself down, jor it ts written: 

He will give his angels commands about Thee, 
and on their hands they shall bear Thee up, 

lest ever Thou strike Thy joot against a stone. 


. Jesus said to him: 


Again ti is written: 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 


. Again the devil takes Him to a very high mountain, 


and shows Him all the Kingdoms of the world 


and the glory of them, 


. and says to Him: 


All these I will give Thee, 


if prostrating, Thou wilt worship me. 


Then Jesus says to him: 

Begone Satan! for 

itis written: Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. 


Then the devil leaves Him, 
and lo! the angels came and ministered to Him. 
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Lk, 1v, 1-13. 


. And Jesus full of the Holy Spirit, 


returned from the Jordan 
and was led by the Spirit 
in the desert, 


. forty days 


tempted by the devil 


and He ate nothing in those days, 
and when they were ended, He was hungry. 


. And the devil said to Him: 


If Thou art the Son of God, 
tell this stone to become a loaf. 


. And Jesus answered him: 


It is written: Not by bread alone man shall live. 


. And having led Him up, 


he showed Him all the Kingdoms of the earth 
in a moment of time. 


. And the devil said to Him: 


To Thee I will give all this authority 
and the glory of them, 

for to me it has been delivered 

and to whom I will, I give it. 


. If thou therefore wilt worship before me, 


it shall all be Thine. 


. And Jesus answering said to him: 


It is written: Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. 


. And he brought Him to Jerusalem, 


and set Him on the pinnacle of the Temple, 
and said to Him: If Thou art the Son of God, 


. cast Thyself down from here; for it is written: 


He will give his angels commands about Thee 
to protect Thee, 


. and on their hands they will bear Thee up, 


lest ever Thou strike Thy foot against a stone, 


. And Jesus answering said to him: 


It is said: 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 


. And having ended every temptation, 


the devil departed from Him till a fit opportunity. 
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NOTES. 


In the field of Theology, the most interesting development during: 
the past few months has been the appearance of a number of articles im 
the French reviews in answer to the question: ‘“‘What is a Dogma?” 
The enterprising editor of La Quinzaine, wishing to elicit the opinions of 
his readers on important religious questions, has begun in his magazine 
a series of ‘‘ Enquétes,’”’ of which this is the first to be treated. The ques- 
tion is stated in an article by M. Edouard Le Roy, a Catholic layman. 
who has achieved distinction as a mathematician and philosopher. 

M. Le Roy does not restrict himself to putting a question to the 
professional theologians; in a tentative way, he offers the solution at which. 
he himself has arrived, and asks those who take up the question: (1) 
whether he is right or wrong in his way of meeting the difficulties offered 
by modern opponents, and (2) what better method theologians can sug- 
gest. He feels that the traditional answers are lacking in convincing 
force for minds impregnated with modern ideas of what constitutes proof, 
and that to reach such minds we must take a new point of view of doctrinal 
propositions. 


He warns his readers that in speaking of a dogma he has reference, 
not to the reality back of the formula of faith, but to that formula itself 
and its intelligibility or worth to us. He discovers four “motifs de ré- 
pulsion”’ of modern thought when brought into face with dogmas. (1) 
They are not susceptible of demonstration, since they are not capable 
of direct and decisive rational justification. (2) They cannot be received, 
because the proofs offered being based on testimony, are not of the 
same nature as the propositions the truth of which they claim to guar- 
antee; and, moreover, since they are wholly extrinsic, and since we are 
without anything in our nature or thought by which we can apperceive 
them, they can find no point of insertion into the body of our ordinary 
beliefs, that is, they cannot become a part of our knowledge. (3) They 
are not intelligible to the modern mind because they are expressed in the: 
terminology of an antiquated system of philosophy. (4) They stand out of 
relation with the other elements of human knowledge and cannot con- 
tribute, as these do, to the progress of mankind. 


To these difficulties M. Le Roy offers the following solution: Om 
the purely intellectual side, dogmas have only a negative sense; they are 
rejections of hurtful interpretations of religion, as is proved by the history 
of their origin; they give no positive knowledge of the unknowable realities 
with which they deal. We must seek the positive force and value of 
dogmas only in the practical order. ‘‘They affirm under the veil of me-. 
taphors and images that the supernatural Reality contains a something 
which renders it obligatory upon us that our attitude and our eonduct 
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in its regard should have such and such characteristics.”” Without such 
an interpretation as this, he contends, the dogmas become mere verbal 
formulas without religious value; they cannot be held by men of different 
mental preconceptions; and they cannot be successfully defended against 
gainsayers. oe 


To consider first the reply which seems best to cover the ground of 
M. Le Roy’s difficulties, we turn from the letters in the Quinzaine to an 
article in the Revue Biblique of July, 1905, by M. J. Wehrle. He dis- 
‘cusses one by one the objections proposed. To the first he answers that 
‘demonstration,’ éven in the opinion of modern scientists, is not limited 
to any single form of proof, such as that used in mathematics; and, since 
there are special kinds of demonstration proper to different sciences, 
it is reasonable that theological science should have its own. 


The second difficulty he acknowledges to be a serious one, at least 
in its insistence on the seemingly disparate character of the body of ex- 
perienced and inferred truths which constitute our knowledge, and the 
extraordinary and supernatural truths which doctrinal propositions 
present for assimilation. But it is precisely this difficulty. which M. 
Blondel’s system of apologetics has been framed to meet, and does in 
fact meet triumphantly. The theory of immanence shows the point of 
insertion of religious truth into our nature. M. Wehrle considers that 
the most regrettable feature in the article of M. Le Roy is that it com- 
promises the cause which it is intended to aid. His half-blind moral 
empiricism will only provoke a reaction toward intellectualism, which 
will be baneful to the remarkably well-balanced system of M. Blondel. 


| In answer to the third difficulty, he says there is no question of the 
need of becoming converted to a system of philosophy, but only of un- 
derstanding and preserving the truths which have become formulated 
‘and systematized in the terms of the Scholastic philosophy with more pre- 
cision and order than would have been possible in popular forms of speaking 
and thinking. The divine Personality, the Resurrection, the Real Pres- 
ence—although, being mysterious, they cannot be adequately known— 
have all a real and intelligible meaning, even if one does not hold the 
‘Scholastic philosophy. He objects to M. Le Roy’s dilemma of “tout ou 
rien”; our knowledge of divine things, though not adequate, is valid as 
far as it goes. The final reproach made against dogma he does not con- 
‘sider justified. Our religious beliefs do commingle with our scientific 
knowledge in the field of action. Moreover religion has its own definite 
goal—the salvation of men, and in this makes a most important con- 
tribution to human progress. 


Of the answers which have appeared in the Quinzaine, we shall consider 
only that of Pére de Grandmaison. He regrets the impression of mental 
inquietude which will be produced by Le Roy’s article. No doubt, con- 
temporaneous philosophy forces us to modify traditional positions, but 
‘overhaste and contentiousness are evils to be avoided. - In order to escape 
the personal element entirely, he approaches the general question from 
his own standpoint, and considers dogma in its historical aspect, in its 
relation to the human mind, and in its bearing on the conduct of the believer. 


NOTES oto 

Having traced back through history the meaning of the word ‘‘dogma,” 

he shows that the most authentic Christian tradition assigns to dogma an 
intellectual value which is positive and special. Now if a dogma makes 
a statement concerning the nature of a mysterious object in some of its 
phases, does it follow that believers are reduced to a choice between agnos- 
ticism and a childish anthropomorphism? No! by the method of analogy 


we can learn something of God, by which we may at least distinguish 
Him from all other beings. 


The fact that dogmatic propositions are not the outcome of our own 
processes of thought; that they are proposed to the mind from without, 
and attested by witnesses rather than by syllogisms, does not appear as 
a difficulty to P. de Grandmaison. If the indirect proof is sufficiently 
established, it constitutes a demonstration, as it does in so many other 
facts of human knowledge. He gives an excellent and instructive resumé 
of the requisites preparatory to the act of faith, of the motives for belief, 
and of the kind of certitude, moral or vital, which faith engenders. 


Between dogmatic tenets and human conduct, he discovers a recipro- 
cal interchange of influence. As is evident from the Epistles of St. Paul, 
dogma is the foundation of Christian morality, and remains its objective 
standard and rule. Action, conduct helps towards the understanding of 
the dogma, towards a fuller realization of the depth and bearing of the 
truths it inculcates, but doctrine always holds lordship over conduct, and 
not vice versa. At times the doctrine is latent, implicit, undefined. Then 
indeed the Lex orandi is a help to the determination of the Lex credendi. 
But its worth as a determinant of right human conduct is no general 
test for the validity of a dogma. What effect can the Filioque have on 
human conduct? And yet it is a well established dogma of the Church. 


On the other side, M. |’Abbé Sertillanges (until the recent suppression 
of his Order in France, Pére Sertillanges, O. P.), writing in the Quinzaine, 
gives his approbation, with some few reserves, to the positions of M. Le 
Roy. M. Sertillanges has been taken to task rather sharply by M. Franon 
in an article under the piquant title Un scholastique anti-intellectualiste, in 
the Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique for June. M. Sertillanges has 
answered; M. Franon has replied . . . and neither has been con- 
vinced. 


In the Revue du Clergé Francais (Sept. 1, 1905), M. Dubois, who has 
recently taken charge of the theological chronicle of that review, examines 
the system of Le Roy and Sertillanges. He remarks in the first place 
that there is an evident relationship between this theory and certainl 
views of writers, such as M. Laberthonniére, M. Loisy, and Father Tyrrel 
on the religious value of dogma. They are right in insisting that dogmas 
have a practical value. But they are not mere symbols; they are ex- 
pressions of a reality; and they have value as such independent of their 
practical bearing. The criterion of moral worth is vague, shifting, and 
sometimes entirely inapplicable. M. Le Roy’s attempt to find a Via 
Media between pure agnosticism and the traditional intellectualism 
seems to him fruitless. The only thing to do is to go back to the old 
theory of analogy which “respects the transcendance and the incompre- 
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hensibility of the mystery, safeguards the rights of reason, and opens 
before it the vista of a progress in the understanding of the dogma, the 
end of which will not be reached until the day of the beatific vision.” 


In this strife of opinions, we miss one voice, once lifted in the fore- 
front of every fray when the cause of religion was in dispute. On June 
14 last, M. l’ Abbé Charles Denis, for the past ten years editor of the 
Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, passed ‘‘to where beyond these voices 
there is peace.” Under his management, the Annales had taken a leading 
place as the exponent of very modern views in Catholic apologetics. An 
ardent controversialist, he had broken many a lance with those in his 
own camp as well as with the enemy, but all for love of the fight or of the 
cause, never out of rancor or ill-will. Like many a path-seeker through 
new wildernesses, he sometimes found himself out of accord with the views 
of the official guides, but he always submitted with the obedience of the 
priest and the docility of the Christian. 


His place as editor of the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne is filled 
by M. Abbé Laberthonniére. Under such able editorship, we may feel 
assured that the periodical will not fall below its present standards of 
interest and modernity. Pére Laberthonniére (he was a member of the 
French Oratory up to the time of their recent suppression) has already 
taken a prominent place among French Catholic writers as a champion 
of the New Apologetics. One of his works, his Théorie de l'éducation has 
been translated into English and published by the Cathedral Library 
Association, of New York. A review of his latest book, Réalisme chrétien 
et V idéalisme grec, will appear in our next issue. 


Death has also been busy in the ranks of Catholic editors nearer 
home. During the month of August, the Rev. James Conway, 8. J., of 
the Messenger staff, died rather suddenly in New York City. Father 
Conway was well known to the clergy of the United States for his pam- 
phlets on the rights of the parent and the State in the education of chil- 
dren, and for his translations from the German, notably of Father Cath- 
rein’s work in refutation of Socialism. In the Archdiocese of New York, 
his presence will be missed at the theological conferences, of which he has 
been moderator for the past four years. The New York Review extends 
to the editorial board of the Messenger its condolence on the loss of their 
esteemed confrére. 


The distinguished editor of the Revue Biblique has issued a program 
of work to be covered during the coming year in the Biblical School at 
Jerusalem of which he is the president. The courses offered to students 
include the ordinary theological branches as well as the special studies in 
Holy Scripture for which the school provides exceptional advantages. 
These latter branches include Exegesis of Exodus (by Father Lagrange 
himself) and of Romans; philological studies on Isaias and the Synoptics; 
Palestinian topography and Oriental archeology; with Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Coptic, Arabic, Assyrian, and Sabaean. There are weekly and monthly 
trips for the study of archeology; and the announcement is made 
that the triennial journey to Sinai and the surrounding country will 
begin in February, 1906. ‘Those who wish to take part in it are warned 
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that applications must be in by November of this year. 


An announcement of still greater interest to English-speaking Catho- 
lies is that which comes from the Irish National Seminary of Maynooth 
of the project to begin in the coming year a Quarterly which will be edited 
by the professors of that institution. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Ireland has been the Mother Church of Catholicity in almost every land 
that has the use of English speech; and all will welcome the news that 
Irish genius is providing itself with a medium for defending the religious 
ideals which Irish faith has done so much to plant throughout the world. 
The effect of such a periodical will not only be to provide a means of offer- 
ing to a wider public the intellectual labors of the Maynooth staff; it will 
be an incentive to its brilliant graduates, present and future, to take 
their proper place in the great world of Catholic thought. The New 
York Revirw extends a hearty welcome to this new periodical, being 
confident that it will soon take a foremost place as an exponent of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 


One might consider that in France, at least, there is no lack of organs 
for the expression of Catholic opinion, and yet it is there that Catholic 
periodicals are most readily begun, and as a rule, most ably carried on. 
The latest plan that comes to our notice is one to organize at Lyons a 
new weekly which will have the significant title Demain. In outward 
appearance, as well as in the class of subjects treated, it will resemble 
the well known English Catholic organ, the Tablet. The list of names 
given under the heading ‘‘ Patronages et Collaborations,” shows that the 
projected weekly has strong supporters, and gives hope that it will do ex- 
cellent work along the lines marked out by its founders. Subscriptions 
(12 fr. 50) should be sent to M. Pierre Jay, Quai de la Charité, Lyons, France. 
The first number appears this month. 


We have received notice of another French enterprise which will 
be of interest to Catholic students and teachers. It is to publish a series 
of monographs, of about 200 pages each, on the most important topics 
treated in the curriculum of the seminaries. In each “tract” studied, 
there is generally some question of capital importance, which, however, 
cannot be treated satisfactorily within the limits of a text-book. It is 
now proposed that these should be discussed in a series of special studies, 
which will serve to supplement the class manuals, and will also form a 
handy working library of Theology and Philosophy for the priest or edu- 
cated layman. They will be written in French, and the price is set at 
arr. 5(). 

The plan is excellent, and if the work be done by the most competent 
men, it is sure of success. It is to be hoped that it is a sign which marks 
the end of the deluge of text-books. Until recently, a professor who 
has had a measure of success in teaching his branch, has seemed to feel 
that he fulfilled his duty to his craft by arranging his notes—some of 
them original, but most of them copied from others—in the form of a new 
class-book. This custom has been the cause of a deplorable waste of 
energy. For example, three-fourths of the manuals of Philosophy ‘‘ad 
mentem Divi Thomae” have no reason for existence. If the writers 
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had devoted their attention to some phase of Scholastic Philosophy im 
which they had a special interest, scholars would now have at their dis- 
posal a collection of studies of real value on the main points of the Thom- 
istic system. No new Latin class manual will ever help ‘“‘the Neo-Scholastic 
movement’’ to move beyond the confines of the cloister. ‘see 


Announcement is also made of a new Bibliotheque de l’ enseignement 
scripturaire to be edited by two Biblical scholars who have had experience: 
as teachers, one of the Old Testament, the other of the New Testament— 
M. Touzard, 8. 8., professor of Scripture at the Catholic University of 
Paris, and P. Rose, O. P., professor at the Catholic University of Fribourg. 
The project, considered of itself, is to be welcomed, but we greet it’ with. 
some reserves on account of a fear that it will hamper the progress of the 
Etudes Bibliques, that series of excellent commentaries inaugurated by 
Father Lagrange. Mer. Batiffol assures us that this difficulty will be 
avoided, as the Bibliotheque will be less scientific in treatment, and will 
make its appeal to a different class of readers. The main difficulty, how- 
ever, is that the Bibliotheque and the Etudes will have to call upon the 
energies of the same writers, with the possible result of diminished efficiency 
for both enterprises. 


There are two recent articles of Mgr. Batiffol which are well worthy 
of notice. One is in the July number of the Correspondant, on Le clergé 
anglican et la question biblique. He considers that they are between 
two dangers, that of agnosticism, coming from hyper-criticism of the 
Bible, and the other extreme of a too rigid conservatism. If the Anglicans 
can find a way between these dangers ‘‘they will have given an example 
to any of the other churches which are under the heavens.” The parable 
is not hard to apply. It is evidently a way of describing a state of affairs 
in another Church “‘ que sub ccelo est.”” The warning should not be neces- 
sary. The good example in matters affecting the future of Christianity 
ought by rights to come from our side. : 


He has also, in the Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique for June, a com- 
prehensive article entitled Pour I’ histoire des dogmes, in which, apropos 
of recent publications on history of dogma, he shows that theologians 
should make a more liberal use of such works, in order to arrive at a more 
natural as well as more correct solution of difficulties. One cannot go 
into the study of these matters, he avers, without speedily discovering 
that the development of dogma is more than a mere word. He acknow- 
edges his own mental indebtedness to both Franzelin and Newman, but 
it is to Newman, primarily, we must look for guidance now. 


The latest Catholic magazine in English to reach us is a fruit of the 
enterprise of women who are interested in higher education. It is a 
well-printed little quarterly called The Crucible. Its object is to form a 
bond of union amongst members of teaching communities, which at present 
are lacking in the advantages of mutual co-operation and criticism. It is - 
gratifying to find that three of the contributors to the initial number are 
members of sisterhoods. The enterprise deserves encouragement, as it 
has a good field for useful work. Subscriptions ($1.20 per annum) may 
be sent to Miss Margaret Fletcher, 89 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
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Padre Semeria, the distinguished Barnabite, who forms one of a group 
of writers—Mercati, Ginnocchi, Fracassini, Minocchi, Bonaccorsi,—who 
have done so much to rehabilitate Catholic scholarship in Italy, has re- 
cently published a volume of conferences on the Mass: La messa nella 
sua storia e ner suor'simbolr (Pustet): .In it he treats historically the origin 
of the Mass, its different parts, the sacred vestments, etc: The book is a 
model of its kind, combining the erudition which appeals to the scholar 
with a grace of style and facility of eg A OUe ees will make it ar eOs 
able to a wider class of readers.. | 


A rather rare compliment for an English spiritual writer has been 
paid to Bishop Hedley, O. 8. B., by the translation of his Retreat into 
French (Lethielleux, Paris, 1905). In the interchange of spiritual literature, 
it is we who have usually been indebted (or otherwise, as the case may 
be) to the French. It is to be hoped that a good reception will be given 
to this excellent work, which possesses that earnestness and solidity which 
are said to be characteristic of English piety, and which certainly are in 
accord with the spirit of St. Benedict. The translation is the work of 
the Reverend Dr. Bruneau, S. S. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Moral Discipline in the Christian Church—by H. Henstey Henson, 
B. D., Canon of Westminster, and Rector of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Long- 
man’s, Green & Co. London, New York, and Bombay. 1905. 
pp. 270. 

Canon Henson has published in book form, and with the addition 
of sixteen appendices, his series of popular lectures delivered on Lenten 
Fridays at Westminster Abbey. Facing the fact that at present the 
practice of private confession is more general in the English Church 
than at any time since the Reformation, and convinced that the meth- 
ods of English confessors, as increasingly drawn from Roman sources, 
are deserving of decisive and effectual condemnation, the lecturer 
draws from a consideration of Christian moral discipline various 
arguments in favor of a reaction. It is his opinion that the confessional 
should be extirpated; though at the same time the practice of con- 
fessing sins—apart from any sacerdotal theory of the Christian ministry 
—is something to be recommended. 

Beginning with the Provinciales of Pascal, proceeding to the 
Morale des Jésuites of Paul Bert, and appealing for confirmation to the 
highly authorized and generally used Theologia Moralis of St. Liguori, 
the Canon has come to believe that the confessional, as administered 
in the Catholic Church, is debasing, and that its tendency is to dis- 
credit and enfeeble the individual conscience. Mr. Lea’s History of 
Auricular Confession makes clear to him that St. Liguori is representa- 
tive of the great army of casuists; and the testimonies of Blanco 
White and others unnamed, confirm the bad impression made by the 
official literature. 

On the one hand a primitive conception of theology and psychology, 
and on the other hand a sacerdotal conception of the Chris- 
tian ministry—with consequent insistence on compulsory confession 
—help to explain the spread and the hold of the confessional. Further, 
the confessional answers to known spiritual needs of the human heart— 
which needs, however, might be better met by the promotion of 
genuine spiritual friendship as an element of Christian life. It is to 
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the recommending of this “effective substitute” in place of the con- 
fessional that the Canon’s work is directed. 

The good of the book before us lies in its emphasis on the necessity 
-of honest and practical moral effort as an indispensable element of 
religion. Sham repentance and irresolute promises are held up in 
their true colors as useless and demoralizing absurdities. The author 
also comments on possible and actual abuses in a way well worthy of 
consideration; nor should our disagreement with his conclusions 
prevent us from profiting by his presentation of premises, valuable 
if insufficient. But with this the usefulness of his book as a contribu- 
tion to religious literature seems to end. Probably the disinterested 
reader will see in these pages nothing stronger than an emphatic 
protest against a system historically identified with certain abuses 
and theoretically capable of begetting monstrous corruptions. That 
sacramental confession is a divine institution, that the sum of its 
influences upon humanity makes powerfully for good, that its achieve- 
ment has not yet been equalled, not to say surpassed—these proposi- 
tions are quite compatible with all the facts and truths urged by 
Canon Henson. 

So that, in so far as derogatory to Catholicism, these lectures 
present an outside aspect of confession as seen from the author’s 
viewpoint, and judged under the influence of the doubts and fears 
which weigh upon a Liberal Churchman, examined by the help of 
study rather than of actual experience. Anyone familiar with con- 
fession from the inside, will readily detect the theoretical flavor of the 
Canon’s arguments. We speak of that which we know. And though 
the Catholic discipline has been open to misuse, and though the wisdom 
and the virtue of the priests are limited, and though the penitent 7s 
sometimes shallow and sometimes half-hearted, nevertheless practical 
Catholics possess first-hand evidence of the actual moral value of the 
sacrament of Penance, such as a much weightier treatise than this 
present volume would be totally unable to shake. 


JOSEPH MCSORLEY. 

The Student’s Old Testament, Logically and Chronologically Ar- 
ranged and Translated: Vol. I. WNarratiwes of the Beginnings 
of Hebrew History. Vol. II. Israel’s Historical and Biographical 
Narratives—by CHARLES Fostpr Kent, Pu. D. New York. 
Scribners. 1904-1905. pp. xxxv, 382; xxxi, 506. 

These are the first two volumes of a monumental work, to be 
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completed in six vols., undertaken, some years ago, by the indefatigable 
Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University, Dr. 
Charles Foster Kent. The remaining four will deal respectively 
with the following topics, viz. Vol. III, Prophetic Sermons, Epistles, 
and Apocalypses of the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek and 
Maccabean periods. Vol. IV. Laws and Traditional Precedents. such 
as Constitutional, Criminal, Private, Humanitarian, Religious and 
Ceremonial Laws of Israel. Vol. V, Songs, Psalms and Prayers. 
Vol. VI, Proverbs and Didactic Poems, or the Wisdom Literature of 
the Old Testament. Although the generic title of the work indicates 
that it is destined mainly to be a student’s Old Testament, neverthe- 
less its thoroughness and sobriety will undoubtedly make it of real 
service to scholars and, indeed, of interest and value to the general 
reader. 

The aim of the work is (1) to rearrange the writings of the Old 
Testament in a logical order; (2) to indicate their approximate dates 
and the classes of writers from whom they come, and the more im- 
important reasons for the critical analysis of the different books; and 
(3) to introduce the reader by means of a literal and clear translation 
to the beauty and thought of the original. As further aids to a clear 
understanding of the sacred text, there are numerous notes and dis- 
cussions, critical, exegetical, historical, philological and archeological, 
and also valuable introductions, appendices and tables.. Brief sug- 
gestions are often offered regarding the vital significance and value 
of certain stories and popular legends which have found their way into 
the Old ‘Testament. 

The Old Testament is eae and distinctly an Oriental pro- 
duction, a production consisting of a heterogeneous collection of his- 
torical and religious literature in which logical connection between 
the different. parts is entirely wanting. These unique and wonderful 
literary and religious writings of the Chosen People have come down 
to us from the ancient East where, as the author aptly remarks, “men 
arrived at conclusions by intuition and not by the obvious, systematic 
processes of reasoning that alone appeal to the modern Occidental.” 
In this respect there isan analogy and a literary resemblance between 
the Old Testament and the Koran of Mohammed and the other sacred 
books of Egypt, India, China and Persia, where stories, legends, oral 
traditions, prayers, moral precepts, laws, ceremonial and liturgical 
institutions, enigmas, parables, fairy-tales and history are promiscu- 
ously grouped together. The present order and arrangement of the 
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different books of the Old Téstament into historical, poetical and 
prophetic, is chiefly due to its later compilers or editors, and especially: 
the translators of the Septuagint and the Vulgate; but no principle of 
arrangement is applied consistently throughout, nor was it possible 
to do so, since the individual books in the form in which they have 
come down to us, are not always homogeneous in character, In the 
first five books of the Old Testament, prophetic and priestly traditions, 
ancient songs, ethnological tables, patriarchal stories, traditional 
derivations of proper names, genealogical lists, prophetic exhortations, 
laws, judicial precedents and historical narratives, written by different 
authors ,in different styles, in divers times and places, and from varying 
standpoints, are all mingled together, sometimes with, but often without 
any effort at logical or artistic arrangement. In such books as Proverbs 
and Psalms the lack of-systematic order is still more conspicuous. 
Maxims, practical observations, prayers, and hymns, on -the greatest 
variety of themes, and written from many different and often divergent 
points of view, follow each other in close succession, so that one idea 
is no sooner fixed than it is displaced by another entirely different. 
“The inevitable result is that no complete and definite conception 
is gained regarding the teachings either-of the book or of the Old 
Testament concerning any one of’ the subjects treated,” and; since 
systematic classification is the first. step towards the practical use of 
any library, it is evident that Dr. Kent’s work, which aims at sup- 
plying Bible students with such a classification, will receive a hearty 
welcome from all Old Testament students. 

The first volume begins with a lengthy and masterly introduction, 
of 48 pages, in which the author deals successfully with the following 
topics: (1) Israel’s Heritage of Oral Traditions (pp. 3-12); (2) Trans- 
mission and Crystallization of Israel’s Traditions into Literature ' 
(pp. 13-20); (3) The Present Literary Form and Contents of Israel’s 
Karly Records (pp: 21-30); (4) Characteristics, Dates, and History 
of the Different Prophetic and Priestly Narratives (pp. 31-48). We 
then find, in. chronological order and according to their different 
sources (such as the early and late prophetic narratives of supposed 
Judean origin—known among scholars as J, and Js, or J ay dS Ore oe 
and Je, ete—the Ephraimite, early and late, prophetic narratives— 
known as E, Es, EK’ or Eb, Ee, ete.—and the early and late priestly 
narratives—known as P,P’, P* or Pb, Pe, ete.), the strictly historical 
parts of the Pentateuch, Joshua and Judges, dealing with the beginnings 
of Hebrew history till the end of the period of the Judges. The English’ 
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translation is based on the standard Hebrew text, and the difficult 
passages are often elucidated by brief notes which form a valuable 
collection of historical and archeological data, textual emendations, 
exegetical commentary, etc. At the end of the volume are found 
nine valuable appendices on bibliographical references (p. 349-356) ; 
words and expressions peculiar to the different narratives (pp. 357-360) ; 
Babylonian accounts of creation (pp. 360-370); parallels to the story 
of Paradise and of the Fall (pp. 370-373); Babylonian parallels to the 
story of the flood (pp. 373-378;) ancient Babylonian laws regarding 
marriage with household slaves (pp. 378-379); Esau’s descendants 
and the early Edomite Kings (pp. 379-380); the location of Sinai- 
Horeb (pp. 381-382), etc., ete. 

The second volume deals with Israel’s Historical and Biographical 
Narratives from the establishment of the Hebrew monarchy to the 
end of the Maccabean struggle, including such books as I and I Samuel, 
Chronicles, I and II Kings, portions of Jeremiah, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, as well as I and II Maccabees. The different documents and 
sources are carefully selected and conveniently classified under the 
following titles: (1) The early Judean Saul and David narratives; 
(2) The later Ephraimite Samuel narratives; (3) Very late popular 
prophetic traditions; (4) Popular Judean David stories; (5) The Book 
of the Acts of Solomon; (6) The Israelitish and Judean Royal chron- 
icles; (7) The early Ephraimite Ehjah narratives; (8) The Gilgal 
eycle of Elisha narratives; (9) The Samaria cycle of popular Elisha 
traditions; (10) The Isaiah stories; (11) The final editing of the Books 
of Samuel and Kings, ete. . . . The notes are numerous and 
excellent, while the appendices on bibliographical references, Hebrew 
chronology, the Moabite stone, the Western campaigns of Shalmaneser 
II; Sargon’s capture of Samaria, the Siloam inscription, Sennacherib’s 
invasion of Judah, the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, etc., etc., are 
very satisfactory. The volume, furthermore, is preceded by a schol- . 
arly Introduction, of 50 pages, on the history of Israel’s Histor cal 
and Biographical Narratives under the following headings: (1) The . 
origin and present literary form of the O:d Testament historical and 
biographical narratives (pp. 3-9); (2) The earier histories and biogra- 
phies incorporated in Samuel and Kings (pp. 10-21); (3) The Chroni- 
cler’s ecclesiastical history of Judah and the Temple (pp. 22-28) ; 
(3) The original sources and historical value of Ezra-Nehemiah (pp. 
99-34); (5) The records of the Maccabean age (pp. 35-40); (6) The 
recovery of the original text of the historical books (pp. 41-48), ete. 
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It is needless to say that the work, as a whole, is a marvel of pains- 
taking industry, both in conception and execution, representing an 
immense amount of biblical erudition and learning happily combined 
with advanced but sound and sober criticism. In the arrangement. ° 
of the different sources of the biblical narratives the method adopted 
by our author is excellent, while the lengthy introductions and the 
copious critical, exegetical, historical and archeological notes and 
discussions are extremely valuable. The work, in fact, should be in 
_the hands of all Old Testament students, beginners and advanced alike; 
and the author and the publishers are to be highly complimented for 
the undertaking as well as for the rapid progress of the work. 


GABRIEL OUSSANI. 


The Freedom of Authority: Essays in Apologetics—by I. Mac- 
BRIDE STERRETT. New York. The Macmillan Company. 


This volume of essays, which borrows its title from the first and | 
most important one of the series, is held together in somewhat loose- 
jointed unity by the dominant: thought running throughout, formu- 
lated, on page 154, in these terms: Better the man nurtured in any 
form of “a religion of authority” than the man without any religious 
nature. If the statement were amended by substituting the word 
profession for nature, it would, perhaps, express more accurately the 
author’s thesis. Defining authority as “ the power or influence through 
which one does or believes what he would not of his own unaided 
powers,” the writer proceeds to show that authority is an indispens- 
able and all-pervading factor in all life that rises above the level of 
individual savagery. Freedom consists, not in the unlimited assertion 
of lawless individualism, but in the voluntary conformity of man to 
authoritative standards which he acknowledges. Hence spiritual 
freedom is conformity to God’s authority. Where is the expression 
of this authority to be found? Investigating this question, Dr. Sterrett 
takes up, successively, Sabatier, Harnack, and Loisy. The theories 
of the two former, which would reduce Christianity to the merest 
individualism, he uncompromisingly rejects as contradictory of original 
Protestantism, and of historical Christianity. “The note of authority,” 
he declares, -“ belongs to the whole of historical Protestantism, and it 
is not too much to.say that when this note goes, Protestantism will 
cease to be religiously educative.” Then the writer proceeds to ex- 
amine the objective view of Christianity as presented by Abbé Loisy 
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in L’Evangile et UV Eglise. The long chapter of desultory criticism 
devoted to Loisy comes to no very definite conclusion. In the course 
- of it acknowledgement is made of the presence in Catholicism, in a 
high degree of efficiency, of the essentials of authoritative religion, 
—polity and discipline, creed and doctrine, cult or worship. From 
the remaining portions of the book we gather that the professor con- 
siders the Nicene Creed as a suitable, in fact, the only legitimate basis 
of belief for a united Christendom; and he considers authority to be 
now lodged in the entire Catholic Church. By the Church he means 
the whole body of professing Christians, of whatever church, sect, or 
denomination. The significance of the book lies in the strong argument 
it makes for a visible society, united in polity, creed and worship, as 
the only form that Christianity ever has assumed or ever can. 


Francis P. DurFrry. 


The Logic of Human Character—by Cuaries J. Witty. -New York. 

The Macmillan Company. 

It is uncertain to what extent the increase of works dealing with 
moral development discloses a deepening interest in the practical 
improvement of human conduct; nor can one easily discern the exact 
nature of the underlying assumptions and the unexpressed convictions 
of every author who speaks in favor of patiently investigating the 
value of human character, and extols the importance of the will. It 
may be that la tendency, or a publication, in partial harmony with 
Christian philosophy, is from another aspect antagonistic. Hence one 
praises prudently, and with reservations. , : 

So'far as the essay before us is concerned, we have nothing but 
commendation for its painstaking analysis of the elements of conduct, 
and its instructive sketch of the development of personality, as well 
as for its strong words about ideals, conscience, and the will. The 
essay is a model of careful and logical discussion, or rather description, 
for it maps out, and traces without any attempt at demonstration the 
ideal succession of the psychical factors of character as conceived by 
the author. In other words, it isa contribution toward the enumerating 
of the names and the sequence of faculties which in some inexplicable 
way are simultaneously present at the first dawn of consciousness, 
and later on emerge visibly in varying degrees and at different phases 
of the moral life: Such enumeration must of course be largely arbitrary, 
largely imperfect and fallacious. The author’s work is of respectable 
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merit, however; and his affirmations profitably suggestive. As a 
help in the analyzing of the process of moral growth his pages are worthy 
of the student’s consideration. There are a good many hard words— 
needlessly hard words; and a number ‘of obscure sentences—painfully 
obscure; and a curious qualification of immortality as “no mere dream 
but a mythical statement of the conservation of energy, as exemplified 
in the evolution of humanity.” (p. 200). But then those things— 
like the thrice repeated suggestion of Determinism,—do not really . 
affect the main purpose of the book, nor lessen the value ascribed 
to it above. | 
JosEPH McSORLEY. 


‘Man and the Incarnation, or Man’s Place in the Universe as Deter- 
mined by his Relations to the Incarnate Son—by SamurL J. 
AnprReEws. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

This book is intended to assist and strengthen the position of co- 
religionists of the author who are troubled in their faith by the anti- 
Christian influences of the day. The author, who has written a Life 
of Christ, full of deep Christian sentiment, observes in his introduction, 
that the partial disbelief in the divinity of our Lord, which is invading 
so many minds, is due chiefly to a growing disbelief in the authority 
of the Bible. But, he pleads, the remedy for this disease is to hold 
fast to the fact of the Incarnation, through faith. Then the question 
of the accuracy of the Old Testament becomes a very subordinate 
matter indeed: “If faith is to be restored, it will not be by learned 
discourses about Him, much less by criticisms of the Scriptures, but 
by having our eyes annointed with eye-salve that all may see Him 
in His Divine majesty.”’ As a contribution to this end the book aims 
at setting forth the place of Jesus Christ in the entire divine economy. 
The plan follows lines familiar to the student of Catholic theology. 
‘The place of Christ as the Logos, relative to creation, and, as the In- 
carnate Son and Redeemer, the center of the universe, or the 
-principium reductivum, through which man, angels and all the universe 
are referred back to God. While in minor points the reasoning and 
views are inconsistent with Catholic theology, its main position would 
satisfy the strictest orthodoxy. The earnest piety, personal devotion 
to our Divine Lord, and staunch faith in his divinity, which animate 
the book, render it eminently fitted to be useful to those for whom 
it is intended;: and, to-day, every effort, from whatever quarter, to 
keep alive in the minds of men the fundamental tenet of Christianity, 
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the divinity of Christ, must claim our warm sympathy, and good wishes 
for its success. 
JAMES J. Fox. 


La Morale Chretienne et la Moralite en France—Ciopius Prat, Pro- 
-” fesseur a l'Institut Catholique de Paris. Paris, Victor Lecoffre. 

~ Catholics all over the world observe with grief and with a surprise 
that almost amounts to consternation, the religious situation in France. 
They see an implacable foe steadily advancing towards the achieve- 
ment of his professed purpose, to exterminate the Church in that 
country. They have, for years past, been confidently awaiting the 
moment when French Catholics, lay and clerical, shaking off their 
apathy or paralysis, would rise in their strength and crush the enemy. 
But things have continued to go from bad to worse, while the oppressed 
have done little but hurl eloquent denunciations against Freemasonry, 
or emit pathetic yearnings for the restoration of the Bourbons, and 
then submit, in a spirit of Eastern fatalism, to the most drastic per- 
~ secution at the hands of a body which, they assure us with iteration, 
is, numerically, but a contemptibly small minority. American orite 
lics have reason to know that an outside critic, however well-meaning, 
may grievously misinterpret features of religious conditions in a country 
about which he has only secondhand or superficial information. Never- 
theless some facts in the present crisis in France are so obvious that 
they suggest one reflection which one feels cannot be far from correct. 
If a minority is in a fair way to turn the most Catholic country in 
Europe into a nation of infidels, pagans and atheists, to ruin in a gen- 
eration the Church of the Crusaders, of St. Louis, of Bossuet, F enelon, 
and St. Vincent de Paul, surely the results must be attributed not 
entirely to the strength of the attack, but also to the weakness of the 
defense. If this thought has ever presented itself to the French 
clergy as a body, it has never inspired any action. On the contrary, the 
few courageous men who now and again ventured to insinuate it were 
treated as traitors to sacred tradition. To-day, however, continued 
adversity is producing a chastened spirit conducive to self-searching, 
and a willingness to listen to unpalatable advice. Encouraged by 
the change, many are coming forward boldly to declare, what hitherto 
could not be safely whispered behind closed doors, that one of the 
causes of the present trouble has been the inadequate instruction of 
the clergy, and a reliance upon medieval methods to cope with the 
world of to-day. Such is the gist of the thoughtful little volume 
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before us. It deserves to be read, for its lesson will, in a restricted 
measure, stand application beyond the country to which it is addressed. 


JAMES J. Fox. 


The Light of Faith—A Defence, in Brief, of Fundamental Christian 

Truths—by Frank McGuoin. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 1905. 

pp. 283. 

There is something very hope-inspiring in coming upon a book 
like this,—and for several reasons. It is a collection of lectures in 
semi-popular style on difficulties presented by modern scientific 
theories. The lectures are written by a Catholic layman, a judge in 
New Orleans. And some of them were delivered in response to an 
invitation issued by a number of prominent Christian citizens of that 
place, most of whom, if one may judge by their names, are non-Catho- 
lics. All of these facts show that the defense ‘of religious truth in 
this country is not something which is being left to the efforts of pro- 
fessional clerical supporters, but that the laity are personally interested 
in the matter, and that they are ready to sink their differences for the 
time being, to unite against the common foe. 

Not less encouraging is the skill of the chosen champion in meeting 
the kind of adversary he is called upon to face. Judge McGloin has 
evidently given thought to the questions he discusses, and the solutions 
he offers, even when not his own, show evidence of having passed 
through a mind that has worried over the problems. A closet-student 
might complain that some of the arguments used are not as certain 
or conclusive as they are made to sound, but something may be for- 
given in a speaker who is trying to present truths which are certain, in a 
way to be appreciated by his audience. The style is forensic—argu- 
ments succinct, pointed, and direct, with here and there a burst of 
very sincere feeling (cfr. pp. 161, ff). Judge McGloin shows a wide 
acquaintance with the literature bearing on his topics which is accessible 
in English. He is a courteous adversary, though his legal training has 
taught hlm how to force a point home. Whilst his work cannot be 
considered as an important contribution to philosophy or science. it 
is a welcome addition to our meagre stock of popular theistic apologetics. 


Francis P. DuFry. 
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WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Rev. WituraM L. Sutiivan, C. S. P., was born in Quincy, Mass. He was 
educated in the schools of his native town, and afterwards in Boston College. After 
his graduation, he took up his studies for the priesthood in St. John’s Ecclesiastical 
Seminary, Brighton, where he made a brilliant course in Philosophy and Theology, 
Before his ordination, he joined the Paulist Fathers, and pursued his further studies 
at the Catholic University of America. After his ordination he was appointed pro- 
fessor of theology in the studentate of his community, St. Thomas’ College, at the 
Catholic University, a position which he still holds. His literary productions, all 
of which bear the marks of personality and sincerity, have been published for the 
most part, in the Catholic World. 


Mr. ALBERT REYNAUD is a Catholic layman of a kind that has too few representa- 
tives in America—one whose professional duties do not prevent him from taking an 
intelligent and active interest in questions of faith. He is a graduate of Seton Hall 
College, and for over thirty years has been a practicing lawyer in New York City, 
being at present a member of the law firm of Reynaud and McKinney. He has been 
honored with official position, having been for a few years a Justice of the Municipal 
Court of New York City. His literary work has been along various lines from poetry 
to philosophy, but the religious interest predominates throughout. Most of his 
work has appeared in the Catholic World; he has lately published in the Dolphin some 
articles under the heading Ancient Truth and Modern Thought—a caption which is 
akin to the sub-title of this Review. His merit has been recognized by Catholic 
educational institutions; his Alma Mater conferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1902, and a year later Villanova College granted him the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 


We present in this number of the New York Review the first of a series of 
studies on a very timely and important topic, by Rev. Epwarp J. Hanna, D. D. 
Dr. Hanna was born in Rochester, N. Y., and received his early education in the 
schools of his native city. Whilst still very young, he was sent to Rome, where he 
finished his classical studies, and then took up the courses in Philosophy and Theology 
at the Propoganda as a student of the American College. He was elevated to priest’s 
orders in 1885, and in 1886, after a brilliant examination, he received his degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology, along with his distinguished competitor and friend, 
Dr. Pace, now of the Catholic University. Dr. Hanna even during his student days, 
was marked out as a professor. He was selected for the duties of ‘‘Repettore” in 
his own College, and was also chosen by the eminent Doctor (now Cardinal) Satolli 
as his assistant at the Propaganda. On the opening of St. Bernard’s Seminary in 
his native diocese of Rochester, Dr. Hanna was called to fill the Chair of Dogmatic 
Theology, a position which he still holds. 


The Rev. WALTER McDonaxp, D. D., received his classical education at St. Kieran’s 
Diocesan Seminary, Kilkenny, and his training in philosophy and theology at the 
ereat national college of Maynooth. While at Maynooth his professors of theology 
were Dr. Murray, whose scholarly and exhaustive treatise De Ecclesia has not lost its 
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pre-eminence with the lapse of time; Dr. Crolly, the author of a learned work, De 
Contractibus; Dr. Gerald Molloy, famous in his day for his book on Geology and Reve- 
lation, an efficient apologist according to the lights and the needs of his times; Dr. 
William Walsh, whose slender volume De Actibus Humanis has gained him renown 
among Catholic moralists, but who has since achieved a wider fame as an authority 
in economics and a wise leader in social and political questions in his exalted position 
as Archbishop of Dublin and Primate of Ireland; and Dr. Carr, whose abilities have 
also been directed into the work of administration and government since his appoint- 
ment, first as Bishop of Galway, and then as Archbishop of Melbourne. 


FarHer McDonaup’s tastes and abilities marked hith out so clearly for the work 
of teaching that right after his ordination, he was appointed professor in the diocesan 
seminary of Kilkenny.; Here for two years he taught philosophy and theology, and 
with such success that he was then promoted to a chair of theology at Maynooth. 
Since his appointment in 1881, he has taught at that famous seat of learning; and for 
the past seventeen years he has been Prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment, the 
post-graduate department of Maynooth. rake 


Despite his many duties, professional and administrative, he has always been 
active as a writer. He has published two volumes, one on Motion: Iis Origin and 
Conservation, and a more recent one on The Principles of Moral Science. In addition ) 
to these he has written a number of articles on theological and philosophical subjects. 
which have appeared mainly in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record and the Dublin Review. 
It is to be expected that he will take a prominent part in the work on the forth-coming 
Quarterly to be issued by the Maynooth professors, (a notice of which will be found 
in our department of Notrs); but his sympathies for all that makes for the advance- 
ment of religion and sound learning are so wide that he has consented to supply for 
the New York Review a number of articles on The New Knowledge and the Old 
Philosophy, the first of which appears in the current issue. 


Dr. McDonald is a Scholastic in training and sympathies, but he feels, as indeed 
Leo XIII pointed out in his Encyclical on the matter, that the new Scholasticism must 
take into consideration the new facts acquired by scientific investigation. It is 
evident to all who are versed in the ‘‘new knowledge”’ and in ‘‘the old philosophy,” 
that if such an undertaking be thoroughly carried out, it will result in the modification 
or abandonment of many a view once commonly received in the Schools. But the 
value of Thomistie philosophy as an aid to religion will be far from being lessened if 
it be purged of positions whigh make it unintelligible or ludicrous to modern thinkers. 
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